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The Royal Scottish Academy. 


neat ti first recognition 
S| of art by any 
public body in 
Scotland  pro- 
ceeded from what 
is now known as 





“The Board of 

Manufactures.” 
The Board . of 

Trustees for the 


Improvement of Fisheries and Manufactures 
in Scotland owes its origin to the fifteenth 
Article of the Treaty of Union in 1706, but 
the Board was not actually constituted until 
1727, under Letters Patent of George II. 
Their functions in regard to fisheries ceased 
in 1809, on the establishment of a special 
Board constituted to attend to that matter, 
and the functions of the Trustees are now 
confined entirely to the encouragement of 
art, with a special view, however, to the 
industrial application of its principles. <Ac- 
cordingly, their chief work consists in the 
maintenance of a National Gallery, and the 
management of a School of Art and Design.* 
The funds at the disposal of the Board con- 
sist ofa sum of 2,000/. annually voted by Parlia- 
ment, The Trustees, in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of their constitution, offered premiums for 
the best designs or drawings for textile fabrics, 
&c, and in 1760 a drawing-master was appointed 
to teach both sexes the art of drawing, thus 
laying the foundation of the School of Design. 
In 1819 was founded the “ Institution for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts,” on the same 
principle as the British Institution. By its 
constitution the management of the Institu- 
tion was vested exclusively in directors chosen 
from among the subscribers, and one of its 
rules was to the effect that “No artist was 
Capable of being elected on any committee, or 
of Voting as a governor, while he continued a 
professional artist.” The function of the 
artists, therefore, was restricted to the produc- 
tion of works which the Institution con- 
‘ented to receive and exhibit along with 
works by the old masters. 
oa exhibition by the Institution took 
hie @ 19, and it had no rival; for, although, 
me five years from 1809 to 1813 a 
aes artists had combined their works, 
bination ~ an annual exhibition, the com. 
bition of sane up at the expiry of the exhi- 
18881. had ». It appears that a sum of 
the fr accumulated from the proceeds of 
ve exhibitions, and, as there was no rul 
to the cont ; _s a 7 
. ,, lttary, the existing members resolved 


to divide the a 
mount. This resolution ran 
the death-knel] of the society. 7 





In 1826 the Institution had 131 ordinary 
members, thirteen honorary members (five of 
whom were artists), and twelve associate 
members (all of whom were artists). The 
Board of Manufactures had accumulated a 
fund from the money entrusted to their 
management, and this accumulation was 
sufficient to enable them to build the Royal 
Institution on the Mound. In this building 
sufficient accommodation was afforded, not 
only for the Board itself, but for the Royal 
Society, and for exhibitions of works of art. 
The spacious. galleries in the centre of the 
building, provided for the latter purpose, were 
let to the Institution for the Hncouragement 
of the Fine Arts, at an annual rent of 380l. 
Ample accommodation having thus been pro- 
vided for the exhibition of pictures, in well- 
lighted galleries, specially constructed for the 
purpose, rendered the annual exhibitions more 
attractive, and contributed materially to the 
prosperity of the Institution. In these cir- 
cumstances the associate members made 
advances to the directors of the Institution 
with a view to their having a share in the 
management of the exhibitions, but these 
advances were repelled in a manner which 
s0 thoroughly disgusted the associates that they 
resolved to make arrangements for founding 
a Scottish Academy. Twenty-four artists 
affixed their signatures to the document, in 
which it was proposed to found the Academy, 
and these consisted of thirteen Academicians, 
nine Associates, and two Associate Engravers. 
Thus were laid the foundations of what 
ultimately appeared as the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

The Board of Manufactures and the Insti- 
tution were composed of gentlemen of high 
social position, who could brook no oppo- 
sition, and they set themselves deliberately 
to endeavour to quash the new organisation. 
Their influence was such as to cause nine of 
the twenty-four original members of the 
Academy to resign, leaving only fifteen to 
carry on the work. This they did with 
resolute determination to persevere, and in 
this course they were mainly sustained by the 
late Mr. Thomas Hamilton, architect, whom 
they had elected to be their treasurer. 

Early in 1827 it was announced that the 
first exhibition of the Scottish Academy 
would be held in two large galleries which 
had been engaged for the purpose. A counter 
announcement was published by “ The Royal 
Institution, under the immediate patronage of 
His Majesty,” in which it is stated that “The 
Directors of the Royal Institution have ob- 
served in the Scotsman of the 3rd of January 
current, a paragraph under the title of ‘ Asso- 
ciated Artists,’ stating,—‘ It will be observed 


exhibition of their own early in February dis- 
tinct from that of the Royal Institution.’ As 
this might lead to the supposition that the 
exhibition of the works of modern artists to be 
opened at the Institution Rooms on the Earthen 
Mound next month was not supported by the 
Associated Artists of the Institution, the 
Directors think it right to mention that at a 
late meeting of these gentlemen they were 
informed by the following eminent artists, 
namely, Messrs. William Allan, A. Nasmith, 
J. W. Thomson, J. Watson Gordon, H. W. 
Williams, J. F. Williams, and W. Simson, being 
the whole Associated Artists present, that it 
was their intention to send their works to 
the exhibition in the rooms of the Institution 
and to make the utmost exertions to give it 
every support in their power. The directors 
may add to the above list the names of Mr. 
Playfair and Mr. Andrew Wilson, the latter of 
whom, when leaving the country for Italy, 
promised to contribute to the approaching 
exhibition, Messrs. George Watson, Samuel 
Joseph, and William Nicholson, the remaining 
Associated Artists, did not attend the above 
meeting, and, therefore, the directors had no 
means of learning their views on the subject.” 
By way of recognising their adherence to the 
Institution the directors gave commissions of 
50/. and upwards to each of the Associates who 
attended the meeting, while the three who did 
not attend received no share of their patronage. 
The two exhibitions were opened simul- 
taneously, and it was conceded that the 
Institution had the best of it as regards the 
excellence of the works exhibited. Still, how- 
ever, it was found that the newly-formed 
Society had made a fair start, the gross 
proceeds amounting to 317/. 13s. 114d. The 
second exhibition in 1828 was more successful, 
and the third so much so as to supersede 
entirely that of the Institution. 

The infant Academy, with the view of 
establishing its position upon a firm basis, 
made application to the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Peel, for a Charter of Incorporation, who, 
in reply, stated that he had referred the matter 
to the king’s law officers, and that “the 
Scottish Royal Academy will have my warmest 
wishes for its prosperity.” The application 
was supported by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
President of the Royal Academy, and other 
“men of light and leading.” But the old enemy 
was at work, and the Institution, which had 
for itself secured the distinction of ‘ Royal,” 
could ill brook any rival, and from time to 
time the application was set aside, and ulti- 
mately refused : upon what grounds could not 
be ascertained ; for, though a request was 
made for permission to peruse the report of 
the Lord Advocate, such permission was not 








. Re 
port of §j G 7 
, f Sir J. 7, 8, Lefevre, of December 13, 1847. 


that the Associated Artists are to have an 


granted. Keeping an undaunted front, and 
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under the able leadership of Mr. Hamilton 
(whose much-admired classical structure, the 
High School, was then in course of erection), 
the Acidemy used every exertion to secure 
the favour of the public, and, as already stated, 
their third exhibition proved eminently suc- 
cessful. Amongst the contributors were Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A., John Linnell, John 
Ma:‘tin, ani others who subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

The exhibition was not, however, confined to 
the works of living artists, for one of its chief 
attractions was the “ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” by Rubens, lent for exhibition by Lord 
Hopetoun. This picture was so large that it 
could not be admitted to the exhibition-room by 
the ordinary entrance, and it was found neces- 
sary to remove the cupola, and swing it down 
through the roof, an operation which was 
successfully carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hamilton. What ultimately 
secured for the Academy the high approval of 
the public was the purchase of Etty’s great 
picture of “Judith and Holofernes,” a step 
which, although considered by some to be rash, 
was the means of consolidating the Academy. 
The wisdom of the proceeding became manifest 
when it was found that at the close of the 
exhibition there was a surplus sufficient to 
meet the purchase-price, which, according to 
the arrangement entered into with Mr. Etty, 
was remarkably moderate. At a subsequent 
period the Academy secured other important 
works by Etty, amongst them, “The Combat : 
Woman pleading: for the Vanquished,” which 
was purchased from Mr. Martin for 3001., 
and for which ten times that sum has 
@#ince then been offered and refused. The 
artists who had adhered to the Institution, 
finding that they were left in the lurch, made 
an attempt to organise another Academy, but 
the folly of such a proceeding becoming 
apparent they came to the resolution of placing 
their case in the hands of Mr. Henry Cockburn, 
advocate (afterwards Lord Cockburn), with a 
view to their being admitted members of the 
Scottish Academy. Mr. Cockburn suggested 
that the Academy should appoint some one to 
act for them in the proposed negotiation, and 
in his communication to the President he says, 
‘Some of the gentlemen for whom I act belong 
to the Royal Institution, others do not. But 
this circumstance is immaterial, because the 
only footing on which they wish to treat, or to 
be treated with, in this proposal is that of their 
professional character, apart from all considera- 
tion of any other establishment here or else- 
where, to which they may happen to belong. 
In proposing to join the Academy, they of 
course subject themselves to all the rules of 
that Institution ; and the only condition on 
which the proposal is made is that they are 
all received together as Academicians.” The 
gentlemen making this proposition were 
twenty-four in number, and to have admitted 
them would virtually have been to deliver over 
an institution which had cost much time, labour, 
and expense into other hands, “since, from 
the constitution of the Academy every member 
is entitled to an equal share in the manage- 
ment of its concerns.” The Academy, however, 
considering the importance of securing unity, 
resolved to meet the applicants in a fair and 
candid manner, and appointed Mr. Hope, the 
Scottish Solicitor-General, to represent them. 
In their award the referees, after minutely 
detailing the circumstances of the case, came 
to the conclusion that “a general and complete 
union of the artists was an object of such vast 
importance that no temporary difliculties 
ought to be allowed to interfere with its 
attainment.” 

The result of these negotiations was that 
the applicants were, by the unanimous vote 
of the Academy, admitted to the full privi- 
deges of that body. 

In their award the arbiters “earnestly, 
strongly, and respectfully recommend to the 
general body of the Academy to continue in 
office the intelligent, active, and public-spirited 
gentleman” then in office, notwithstanding 
which, on the first general meeting of the 
Academy after the admission of the twenty- 
four new members, a resolution was carried 
depriving Mr. Hamilton of his office as 





treasurer, and appointing Mr. J. Watson 
Gordon in his place. Some of the new mem- 
bers, it is said, were heard to express a deter- 
mination that “they would not be ruled by an 
architect.” 

Sir George Harvey in his notes on the Early 
History of the Academy says,—-“ The remark- 
able sort of management in relation to art 
existing at this period in Scotland is shown in 
the fact that the Royal Institution, a society of 
amateurs, received a Charter of Incorporation, 
while the Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, consisting solely of professors of 
those arts, had been hitherto refused one ; and 
then also a yearly grant of 500/. was given to 
the former, while the Academy got nothing, 
but, on the contrary, had for above twenty 
years to pay 100 guineas annually for the use 
of galleries fcr three months in the year to 
hold their exhibitions, forming a strange con- 
trast with the manner in which Government 
dealt with the kindred Academies in London 
and Dublin ; the former having apartments free 
of charge in Somerset House, and the latter an 
annual grant of 3001.” 

On August 13th, 1838, a charter of incorpo- 
ration was granted to the “ Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture,” which was “to consist of artists by 
profession, being men of fair moral character 
and of high reputation, resident in Scotland.” 

It is bound to arrange an annual exhibition, 
and, so far as it can, to give instruction in art. 
The only assistance afforded to the Academy 
by Government consists in the accommodation 
given to it, rent free, in the National Gallery. 








NOTES. 


OME disappointment has been ex- 
4} pressed that so little is said about 
canals in the Railway and Canal 
. =} Traffic Bill. The deputation which 
waited upon Mr. Mundella on the 16th inst. 
from the British Iron Trades Association 
drew attention to this, and elicited from 
the right hon. gentleman that the Govern- 
ment are preparing clauses with a view to 
rendering the canals more useful. He is of 
opinion that through rates should be adopted, 
and that the canals should be kept in better 
repair, but that it is a difficult matter to decide 
by whom and how this should be enforced. 
However natural it may have been for railways 
to supersede waterways for the conveyance of 
general merchandise, it is certainly a pity that 
the latter should, through neglect, be practi- 
cally unavailable for the traffic for which they 
are still adapted. Mr. Mundella took occasion 
to remark that there was no desire on the part 
of the Government to injure the railway com- 
panies. This might tend to reassure the 
frightened shareholders, but their directors 
have worked upon their fears to such an extent 
that this Bill is regarded by some with as much 
alarm as Mr. Gladstone’s Irish scheme,—to 
which it was seriously compared at some of the 
meetings. With regard to preferential rates 
for foreign produce, Mr. Mundella says that 
such rates generally should be strictly pro- 
hibited. It seems probable that he contem- 
plates altering the clauses dealing with this 
subject, for they do not, as they stand, impose 
sufficiently severe restrictions upon the system 
to satisfy the home producer. The deputation 
was assured that the points brought forward 
should receive Mr. Mundella’s careful atten- 
tion, and that he considered it very evident 
that the manufacturers of this country required 
a cheap outlet for their products to enable 
them to compete successfully with others. 


1 tage final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Mines, which occupies 110 pages 
of a large Blue Book, was issued on the 
10th inst. The results of an elaborate series 
of scientific experiments, made with the 
object of establishing the best guarantees 
against accidents in mines, are stated with 
much clearness. Various methods and appli- 
ances are discussed. Particular stress, how- 
ever, is placed upon the advantages offered 
by electrical exploding appliances for firing 








‘shots in mines, as opposed to the most im- 














d kind of f hich h 

prove ind of fuse whic as to be joni 
by the application of flame to +, ‘<a 
extremity. Several reasons are ndosnank 
support of the electrical method of firine 
very little instruction is necessary to ensure its 
efficient employment by men of average intel}; 
gence ; the firing is under complete contro] up 
to the last moment, and it is accomplished oy} 
of contact with air; and finally, its cost sim- 
plicity, and certainty of action, are all in its 
favour. 





HE case of Raper v. Fortescue, which was 
before the Court of Appeal last wesk 
so far as the actual decision went, did not 
decide any important question ; for the 
Court refused an interlocutory injunction jp 
regard to aclaim of light, on the ground that 
no substantial injury had been shown. That 
some substantial injury must be proved is an 
elementary proposition in regard to the law of 
light. But Mr. Justice Pearson, from whose 
Court the appeal came, seems, from the report 
of his judgment with which we have been 
supplied, to doubt whether a man can claim 
relief in consequence of the infringement 
of an ancient light when the building in 
respect of which it is claimed is a new one. 
He says that the building has been so much 
altered “that it is no longer the same building”; 
and further on he says, ‘‘ there is really no case 
to refer to, as I should have desired.” But 
Lord Justice Cotton says, though it was not 
necessary for the Court of Appeal to decide 
the point, that he could not agree with Mr. 
Justice Pearson that the light must be in the 
same building as that in regard to which the 
right had accrued. Asa matter of fact, there 
is a clear decision that the light need not be 
to the same building. Im the case of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners v. Kino (Roscoe’s 
“Digest of the Law of Light,” 2nd edition, 
p. 30), a church had been pulled down, the 
site was vacant, it was intended to erect in 
place of the church some secular building, 
and for the purpose of the action a hoarding 
was put up with apertures in it. It was 
decided by the Court of Appeal that relief 
could be granted. It is obvious that a ware- 
house is not the same building as a church. 
Therefore, if we may say so without disrespect, 
Mr. Justice Pearson discovered a legal mare's 
nest. In the interests of the profession it is 
desirable to notice Lord Jnstice Cotton's 
observation, otherwise the statement of Mr. 
Justice Pearson may be apt to mislead those 
who are not lawyers. 


gf pneqenres undertakings at the present 
day are certainly under a cloud, no matter 
in what country they are carried on. In the 
history of civilisation, there has probably 
never been such a universal outbreak of dis- 
content as is now prevalent throughout Europe 
and America. For many years past, strikes have 
unfortunately become the familiar attendants 
of English industry ; but it has been reserved 
for 1886 to show a world-wide series of strikes, 
accompanied, moreover, by a lamentable amount 
of unreasonable violence and ferocity. The 
most notorious English riots have usually been 
marked by some supposed political grievance, 
such as those of the Chartists, the Lord George 
Gordon riots at Bristol, and the London riots 
of the other day, although the Luddite riots, 
in which so much machinery was broken 1 
the Midland factory districts, were the result 
of combined ignorance and starvation. Just 
now, the area of disturbances 1s unusually 
extensive, capital and labour being paralyse 

simultaneously in the United States, a 
parts of France, and all Belgium. Swe a 
also is beginning to feel the throes of "> : 
disputes, while an outbreak has taken plac 

in Milan, and even quiet Switzerland 1s “e 
tributing to the general trouble by strikes - 
Basle and other places. The singular a” 
of it all is that, although trade deprenst ; 
an unusual factor throughout the world, ce 
prices of labour generally are still eo? 
tive ; and one would have thought on 
spread of education would at least on 

enabled workmen to understand how 4 mv 
useless it is for them to kick ate 
inevitable recurrence of bad times. The 
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‘ndeed, but little encouragement for those who 

- “ to have money to invest it in new 
FertakiDgs, at all events those which de- 

oi for success on the tolerance and co- 


operation of labour. 








HE following extract from a recent number 
of the Revue Scientifique is of interest as 
showing the very tangible improvement in 
nitary matters that has resulted since the 
sbolition in many towns of the fixed cesspool 
stem. At Brussels it was in vogue until 
1870-1, when the mortality from typhoid 
reached 105 per 100,000 inhabitants ; but on 
the disappearance of the fosse or cesspool, the 
mortality at once fell to 40, while, within the 
last ten years, it has not exceeded 30. At 
Frankfort the number was 89 per 100,000 up 
+ 1870, when water-closets with direct outflow 
became pretty general, resulting in a fall of 
deaths to 29. At Berlin the old system was 
overhauled in 1875, with the effect that the 
mortality per 1,000 was reduced from 38 to 29, 
that from typhoid declining from 50 to 28 per 
100,000 inhabitants. In London the suppres- 
sion of cesspools was commenced about 1819 
and was completed in 1848, and at the present 
day the mortality from typhoid is about 26, 
and that of diphtheria 18 per 100,000, while at 
Paris these are still 70 and 75 respectively. 
There are something like 70,000 cesspools even 
now in Paris, most of them situated in the 
cellars of the houses, and productive of the 
greatest sanitary evils. The matter ferments 
for months or even years, exhaling noxious 
odours which fill not only the dwellings but 
the whole quarters, while the periods at which 
the vidangeur, or emptier, is performing 
his unsavoury rites is but too evident 
over a large area. ‘This is especially the 
case in the poorer and most populous dis- 
tricts in the north and north-east, where 
the greatest number of the cesspools are to be 
found. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that improvements on a large scale 
are taking place in Paris. There are at present 
about 700 kilometres of sewers, terminating in 
two great holders on each side of the Seine, 
which unite their contents at Clichy, below 
the city, whilst a third at St. Denis sewers 
the quarters of Belleville, Menilmontant, La 
Chapelle, and Montmartre. The system which, 
when finished, will be 1,040 kilométres in 
length, carries into the Seine a daily flow of 
395,000 cubic metres of liquid sewage per day, 


or 131 millions per annum, including rain- 
water, 





{leer publications of the German Imperial 
Archeological Institute, which from time 
to time we have reviewed, enter, with the 
year 1886, on a new epoch, and are to be 
fundamentally reorganised to meet the enlarged 
demands of archeological discovery. It will 
be remembered that this Institute has hitherto 
sued: 1, for Berlin, the Archdologische 
Zeitung ; 2, for Rome, the Annali Bulletini 
and Monumenti ; 3, for Athens, the Mitthei- 
lungen. Of these periodicals, the Archéolo- 
jsche Zeitung for Berlin, and for Rome the 
Annali and Monumenti are to cease entirely, 
and in each department the following addi- 
tions and Modifications are to be made :— 
l, At Berlin, at the end of each year, a folio 
a in to appear under the title of “ Antike 
re anmniiler ”; it is to consist, as a rule, of 
rey plates and a brief accompanying text, 
. ch will confine itself to a terse statement of 
; e scientific facts of the monuments published. 
ese“ Denkmiler” are to be taken impartially 
ar Whole field of classical archeology, 
a ing, 1t 1s expressly stated, the depart- 
roy ha architecture. The editorship of the 
+“ maler” will be in the able hands of 
re ax Frankel, with whom the heads of 
re! ranch Institutes at Rome and Athens will 
ee Further, in quarterly numbers, 
miblipege the Ji ahrbuch of the Institute, also 
at can at Berlin, and edited by Dr. Frankel, 
hae 9 appear in octavo form, with illustra- 

Ns in the text and supplementary plat 
section of th ‘odica iE be lconete 
devoted t. ue periodicals will be largely 
mi cad the bibliography of the subject, and 
9) gan of excavations, Passing to Rome 
o™ Place of the usual Annal i, there will 


| 





appear each quarter an octavo volume, under | 
the title of Mittheilungen Rémische Abteilung; 
the text will be accompanied annually by 
twelve plates and woodcuts. The articles will 
be written in German, Italian, Latin, or 
French (English, it appears, is to be ex- 
cluded). This is a distinct gain for foreigners, 
as the Annali were uniformly Italian ; natu- 
rally, these Mittheilungen will have Italy and 
the adjacent islands for their field. At Athens 
(3), a quarterly volume will appear under the 
title of Mittheilungen, Athenische Abteilung, 
with yearly twelve plates and text illustrative 
interspersed. It will appear in German or 
modern Greek. This last alternative we regret. 
Its special field will be Greece proper, and all 
countries to the east of Greece proper. This 
notice is issued by the central direction at 
Berlin at the beginning of April, and the first 
instalments of the new periodicals may shortly 


be expected. 
A CHANGE of considerable archeological 
and architectural interest is impending in 
the city of Florence, which, like most Italian 
cities, is feeling in a marked manner the some- 
what sweeping tendency to obliterate old 
landmarks, and to improve antiquities off the 
face ef the earth. It may be said, however, of 
the present project, which is that of pulling 
down the ancient Ghetto or Jewish quarter, 
that it is at least utilitarian, the ultimate in- 
tention being to erect poorer-class habitations 
in one of the most crowded parts of the town. 
Florence possesses its quota of poverty, but to 
nothing like the extent seen in other European 
cities ; and there are certainly quarters which, 
from their overcrowding, loudly call for reme- 
dial measures. The Ghetto was (for the Jews 
have been emptied out of it) one of these ; and 
although its historic associations are numerous 
and interesting, one cannot but concur in the 
feeling that it has played its part and is now 
better away. Situated in the very heart of 
the city, it was, up to the fifteenth century, 
the site of the castellated houses of the first 
families of the time,—a time in which every 
man’s hand was against his neighbour. The 
Jews had been allowed to reside in Florence 
about 1430, although, as usual in the Medizval 
days, under considerable restrictions both of 
place and occupation ; but when Cosmo di 
Medici came to power he determined that the 
Jews should be all shut up in one enormous 
building, and this was carried out in 1571. 
This building, which can now be seen to greater 
advantage when empty, than when it was a 
human rabbit-warren, consists of a huge 
square of some eight stories, with walls of 
enormous thickness ; and is a miniature town 
of itself, with several courts (of which one, 
the Piazza del Fonte, is extremely picturesque), 
and various streets and alleys radiating from it. 
A large synagogue is a striking feature in the 
arrangement ; and although a few of the apart- 
ments are tolerably roomy, the majority are no 
better than cellars, in which two or three 
families found shelter. When we consider that 
for the last three centuries this gloomy hive 
has been constantly inhabited by at least 2,000 
people, who lived with the minimum of light 
and air, and with no drainage whatever, it is 
marvellous that the Ghetto and surrounding 
neighbourhood has not been decimated by 


pestilence over and over again. 
W E are glad to hear that the Corporation of 

Sunderland have appointed Mr. Water- 
house as assessor in the competition for the new 
Municipal Buildings. This will put matters 


on a right basis, and put an end to the rumours 
about favouritism. 











‘ae Edinburgh Town Council have, as was 
briefly mentioned in our last, adopted 
a resolution to build new municipal build- 
ings on the site of the present buildings and 
adjoining property, competitive plans to be 
received and premiums given for the first and 
second designs. Objection was made that a 
town-hall did not form an integral portion of 
the scheme, “but it was conceded that, were 
such resolved upon, another site would have to 
be fixed upon, and considerable extra expense 
incurred. The retention of a portion of the 


‘ing discovery made not far from Siena. 





present buildings was suggested, as they are 
considered by many to possess characteristic 
features worthy of preservation; the great 
mass of unadorned wall (ten stories high) to 
the north, which forms a striking feature in 
the view of the old town as seen from Princes- 
street, being not the least remarkable. The 
Architectural Association have addressed the 
Municipal authorities with a view to urging 
the adoption of the suggestions for the conduct 
of architectural competitions sanctioned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
new buildings, if carried out in a worthy 
manner, should form the centre point in a 
panorama which is considered one of the finest 
in Europe ; ornamental detail should form a 
minor consideration, and a dignified and 
massive picturesqueness should be aimed at. 





HE AeAriov rijg ‘Eoriac (No. 479) reports 
that at Gortyna, in Crete, a colossal female 
statue has been discovered, made of Pentelic 
marble. The head is missing, one arm is pre- 
served entire, another remains of the other to 
make the position of it certain. The statue is 
of a draped figure of somewhat late date, two 
metres high. The great interest of it lies in 
the fact that it is inscribed with the name 
of the sculptor. Eicidorog ’ACnialog éizroitt. 
“ Kisidotos, the Athenian, made it.” This 
sculptor, Eisidotos, is till the present moment 
unknown either to literary or monumenta} 
tradition. 





R. HELBIG, in the Bullettino di Correspon- 

denza Arch., No. 10, reports an interest- 
Deep: 
down below the ancient fortification known as 
La Mula, a dome-shaped chamber has been 
discovered, arched over with a roof, constructed 
on just the same principle as the Mycenee 
“ Treasure-house” of Atreus, 2¢, in the 
primitive fashion of horizontally-placed layers 
of stone projecting over each other till they 
meet at the top. Dr. Helbig thinks the struc- 
ture is Etruscan, and dates it as anterior to the 
sixth century B.C. Here, too, popular tradi- 
tion supposes a buried treasure : the peasants 
of the neighbourhood say, ‘‘ Fra Quinto, Seste- 
e Colonnato giace una mulo Moro dissotte- 


rato.” 
A MAN who is his own lawyer is said to have 
a fool for his client. This adage may 
perhaps apply toa man who, when he builds 
a house, is his own builder. At least, the 
recent case of Devey v. Drummond seems to 
point to this conclusion. Mr. Drummond, who 
was going to alter a country-house, finding the: 
tenders were higher than he liked, determined 
to be his own builder, and contract with the 
various artificers and others himself. Mr. 
Drummond seems to have wished to keep his. 
name out of the contracts, and so they were 
made in that of the clerk of the works, but 
afterwards in Mr. Drummond’s name. This 
way of going to work finally resulted in law- 
suits. The joiner brought an action against 
him, and it was referred to arbitration, as 
something was due on the accounts. The 
architect did the same ; it also was referred to 
an arbitrator, who held thirty-six sittings ; 
the award came before the Court on the ques- 
tion as to whether he was right in finding that 
Mr. Drummond had authorised the architect 
to make certain contracts, and they found that 
he was. So in addition to being his own 
builder, Mr. Drummond has had the satisfac- 
tion of having had two law-suits, and if the 
report in the 7'1mes is correct, instead ef having 
paid 9,000/., the amount of the tender, he has 
had to pay 20,000/. One may be pretty sure 
that the ordinary practice of society is, as a 
rule, the best for ordinary people to follow. 
This case shows, at any rate, that for a man to 
be his own builder is not economical; we 
believe also,— pace Lord Grimthorpe,—that it 
is not pecuniarily advantageous for a man to be 
his own architect. 


ber erie arise rather too frequently, 

in the case of acceptance of tenders, of the 
lowest tender being refused without apparent 
reason,—a procedure which is hardly fair to 
competent and responsible firms which have 
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gone to the expense of estimating on the under- 
standing of the acceptance of the lowest tender. 
Our attention has been called to a case in con- 
nexion with the Great Eau Improvement 
Works at Saltfleet Haven, to be carried out 
under the Louth Court of Sewers. Here the 
amounts of eight tenders ranged from 4,5941. 
6s. 4d. up to 5,870/. ; not an abnormally wide 
divergence ; the engineers’ estimate having 
been 5,253/. 19s. 8d. The second lowest 
tender, 4,814/., from Messrs. Hibbitt & Des- 
forges, of Louth, was accepted in preference to 
the lowest (as above) by Mr. Goddard, of 
Grimsby. Local authorities state that the 
latter is ‘‘a competent and experienced con- 
tractor for works of this character”; and 
unless there is any explanation which does 
not appear on the face of the published re- 
ports, it certainly seems that the lowest 
estimator has some cause of complaint. 





\ E understand that the Council of the 
Sanitary Assurance Association is getting 
into shape a Bill to be presented to Parliament 
for amending the condition of sanitary legisla- 
tion. The main objects of the Bil!, which has 
been sketched out by Mr. Mark H. Judge, are 
to simplify and include in one measure the 
regulations relating to the powers and responsi- 
bilities of public authorities, and to increase 
the responsibility of owners and occupiers in 
respect of the sanitary condition of their own 
buildings. 
T the Art Exhibition at Folkestone, which 
will be opened about the middle of May, 
there will be one section devoted, among 
other things, to the exhibition of examples 
of Medieval decorative art, and Mr. Alfred 
Newman, of 19, Maddox-street, who has 
undertaken to arrange this department, 
would be glad to hear from architects and 
others who are in possession of old examples 
of wood and stone carving, metal-work, c., 
which they would be willing to lend for the 
occasion. All objects lent will be insured, 
and the cost of carriage paid. 


R. CHAS. LUCAS, of Paris, has pub- 
lished, in a separate pamphlet, the very 
sympathetic notice which he read before the 
“Société Centrale des Architectes” last year, 
on the works of the late Mr. Burges and of 
Mr. R. P. Pullan. He speaks with great 
admiration of the series of illustrations of 
Burges’s house which Mr. Pullan is bringing 
out. 








‘i Aunual Report of the Council of the 
Institute of Architects gives a good account 
of the position and recent work of the Insti- 
tute. To adopt a phrase frequently used in 
the “Queen’s Speech” in Parliament, the 
Institute may say, “ My relations with foreign 
powers continue to be satisfactory,” especially 
in reference to the communications which have 
been received from provincial and colonial 
societies. In the matter of examinations, 
thirty-two candidates presented themselves for 
the last examination held in London, of whom 
twenty-five passed, six were recommended 
another year’s study, and one was rejected. 
Six candidates passed at the Examination 
held in Leeds. The next examination is to be 
held in November, in London, for which appli- 
cations to be examined may be made at once. 
The question of facilitating the admission of 
students into public edifices at home and 
abroad, for the purposes of study, has had the 
attention of a eetetien of the Council, and 
the idea has been entertained of furnishing a 
form of credential to members, stating the 
object of their study; such credentials to bear 
the insignia of the Institute, and to be made 
out in French, German, and Italian, as well as 
in English. It may be noted that the Owen 
Jones Travelling Studentship is, for the years 
1887 and 1888 at all events, to be thrown 
open to all comers without restriction as to 
age. The Transactions commenced a new 
series in October last, in a quarto volume of 
172 pages of text and 93 pages of illustrations, 
copies of which have been accepted by the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, who have, in 
reply to an offer by the Council, expressed a 





wish to be furnished regularly with the T’rans- 
actions as they appear. The practical interest 
taken by the Institute in the matter of great 
public works, and their method of treatment, 
is a good feature in the record of the past 
year. 








ST. MAGNUS THE MARTYR, LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


IN a paper which he read twelve months ago 
to the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society,* Mr. 
E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., appositely showed 
how remarkable a group of City churches 
occupied a small space eastwards of St. Paul’s. 
Setting out what is practically a semicircle,— 
for the river may be neglected,—with a quarter- 
mile ragius from King William IV.’s statue as 
a centre, we should encompass as many as 30 
of the 109 parish churches that were standing 
in the seventeenth century. ‘Taking of this 
group those churches which were rebuilt after 
the Great Fire, one of the most conspicuous is 
that of St. Magnus the Martyr, just eastwards 
of New London Bridge. There was more than 
one saint of that name. He to whom this 
church is dedicated is supposed to be the martyr 
who suffered at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius Probus, A.D. 276. 
Itis not mentioned in Ralph de Diceto’s survey ; 
whilst the earliest rector of whom we know is 
one Robert de St. Albano, who, according to 
Newcourt, resigned the living in 1323. But we 
do know that a chauntry was founded on this 
spot by Hugh Pourte, who was sheriff in 1302; 
and that here was buried John de Blount,—the 
first mayor to be actually knighted, though 
Stow gives that style to many before him,— 
who filled the chief civi¢ chair during the in- 
terval 1301-1308. Another chauntry in an 
attached chapel of St. Mary was founded to- 
wards the close of the fourteenth century by 
Henry Zenely. Zenely, or Yevele, as he is 
otherwise called, officiated as ‘‘ Free-Mason” 
to three sovereigns,—Edward I[II., Richard II., 
and Henry IV. He is distinguished for 
having prepared the designs for King 
Richard’s extensive alterations of Westminster 
Hall, as well as for his share in making 
that monarch’s tomb in the Minster hard 
by. About this period the patronage of the 
church vested in the abbots of West Minster 
and Bermondsey alternately. Having passed 
to the Crown at the Dissolution, it was bestowed 
by Queen Mary, in 1553, upon the Bishop of 
London and his successors in the see. The 
original church, together with what we take for 
its tower, and the neighbouring churches of 
©t. Margaret, New Fish-street (Fish-street-hill), 
and St. Leonard, Eastcheap, are clearly mani- 
fest in Wyngaerde’s view,—-circa 1550. But 
our subject makes no great figure in Aggas’s 
map, though its position would seem to be 
marked by a cross that stands on a raised plat- 
form in situ. It appears, indeed, to have fallen 
into decay, and not to have recovered from the 
untoward condition of affairs both in respect of 
its fabric and conduct, whereof a graphic 
account is to be found in Arnold’s Chronicle, 
drawn up about the end of the fifteenth century. 
He describes, inter alia, how the church and 
chancel alike stood in great need of repair, and 
how the priests and clerks neglected divine 
service for the less seemly attraction of taverns 
and alehouses, fishing, and other trifles. 

St. Magnus was one of the first churches to 
fall a prey to the conflagration which is com- 
memorated by the monument that dominates 
this quarter of the town. Nothing remained 
thereof excepting, as we gather from Mr. 
Loftus Brock’s paper, the portion which forms 
the eastern wall of the existing structure. This 
relic, he says, used to extend above the height 
of the now northern aisle, where the old masonry 
was visible, but was cemented over a few years 
since. Wren rebuilt the body of the new church 
in 1676; and this was declared by statute to 
serve for the united parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. Magnus.+ In 1705 was added its noblest 
feature,—the steeple,—whose extreme altitude 
of 185 ft. is only 17 ft. less than that of the 
Monument. The whole fabric cost 9,579. 
193. 10d. On the 18thof April, 1760, it suffered 
considerably from a fire which broke out in an 
oil-shop against the south-eastern corner. The 
story goes that a workman had left some oil 
boiling while he ran off to see Earl Ferrers 
return from his trial and conviction. Nearly 





* See the Builder, April 25th and May 2nd, 1885. 
+ With them was incorporated that of St. Michael, 
Crooked-lane, at the re-construction of London Bridge. 


] all the roof was consumed, the or 





ee 
and the vestry-room quite desteerea ae 
expense of 1,200/. the parishioners made > 
their losses, rebuilding the vestry-room b rt 
north-western end. But very shortly A e 
wards the two western angles of the charch, 
together with the new vestry-room, were tak ' 
down for the widening of Fish-street-hi]] which 
had at last proved too narrow for the increasin 

traffic across old London Bridge. At that time 
the only entrance-way through the tower wrg 
from the west, where the steps, in descent 
now are. But hereupon the architect’s pre- 
science came to light. Foreseeing the extend. 
ing requirements of a later age, Wren had con- 
structed the base of the tower in such a manner 
that the necessary passages might be made 
without imperilling the stability of his work 
For in the tower walls, north and south, they 
found two arches already embodied in the 
masonry, and these are the arches of the 
present day. In this respect the tower should 
he compared with that of Wren’s Christ Church 
Newgate-street, completed in 1704. It ig to be 
observed, nevertheless, that the two openings 
no longer serve for their adopted purpose, since 
the space eastwards is now thrown into the 
churchyard, and the wharfs beyond are ap- 
proached by a détour opening out of Lower 
Thames -street. In 1825 the church was re. 
paired and beautified, its east window opened 
up, and the interior restored to the state in 
which Wren had left it.* Ionic columns sepa: 
rate the nave and aisles; the columns are 
slighter, and the intercolumniations wider, 
than usual. They give an air of insecurity of 
support for the nave ceiling above. The 
organ is noteworthy as being the first to be 
fitted with a Venetian swell in lieu of the old 
echo organ. The gift of Sir Charles Duncombe 
in 1712, and originally built by the Jordans, 
father and son, this fine instrument has been 
successively altered and renovated at the hands 
of Parsons (1825), Gray & Davison (1852), and 
Hill. The Spectator for February 8th, 1712, 
contains an announcement of its first use upon 
the following Sunday. The projecting dial-piece 
is a gift, too, of Sir Charles Duncombe, Alder- 
man of the Ward, in the year of his mayoralty, 
1709. Made by Langley Bradley for 4851. 5s. 4d., 
but shorn of much of its ornamentation, it now 
bears the date 1883. Duncombe is said to have 
presented the clock in fulfilment of a vow taken 
when, as a boy, he missed his master through 
not knowing the hour, and lost his time waiting 
on the Bridge. 

The beautifully carved foliage and flowers 
beneath Thomas Collet’s monument (1733), but 
apparently of symewhat later date, should not 
be overlooked; whilst against the eastern wall, 
by the altar-table, is fixed a Gothic panel (1837) 
bearing an open Bible, in memory of him under 
whose direction was published on October 4th, 
1535, the first complete printed English version 
of the Bible. This was dedicated to King 
Henry VIII. and “his dearest just wife and 
most vertuous Pryncesse Queen Anne.” The 
title ran “ Biblia, the Bible, that is, the Holy 
Scripture of the Olde and New Testament, 
faithfully and truly translated out of Douche 
and Latyn into Englishe, MDXXX\ 2’ Miles 
Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, had been rector of 
the parish, and hither his remains were removed 
from St. Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange at the 
destruction of that church fifty years ago. — 

St. Magnus’s stone tower, in three stories, 
with its octagonal composite lantern, also 1m 
stone, capped by a wooden and leaden — 
and spire, form together one of Wrens bes 
designs. Mr. Andrew T. Taylor points out 10 
his “Towers and Steeples designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren” (1881) that the = 
Ionic portico on the western face of the mae 
story “interferes with what is 80 agent 
most of his towers, the rising straight from : ‘ 
ground. One cannot get rid of the feeling t . 
it is standing on the top of a pediment. de 
also remarks that the plate tracery balustra 
over the tower cornice has rather @ thin ahs 
weak appearance, hardly consorting wit at 
solid-looking tower, the compact lantern #0 
the full-swelling cupola. These — ne 
not so evident, however, to a spectator i aie 
at it from the south. There, from 4 pacer 
ing-stage, and seen through the opening atom 
Adelaide and Fresh wharfs, this en oe 
stands out in all its beauty against 7 
sky over the rise of Fish-street-hill. 


has heen Istely 
lder, February 23, 





* The exterior stonework of the to 
put into thorough repair. Vide the Bu 
1885, 
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saoned with the memory of Wren and of 
hi Jabours that we may revive a tradition 
pie Mrs. Riddell makes signal use in her 
cal “Mitre Court.’ Scarcely 100 yards 
distant from St. Magnos Church,—and stand- 
ing between Botolph-lane and Love-lane,—is a 
mel whose venerable aspect does not belie the 
story that it once formed a home of the great 
architect. Having served for many years past 
as the Billingsgate and Tower Ward Schools, 
the house has been somewhat changed internally. 
But the spacious hall and noble staircase, the 
doors and carved doorways, the decorated ceil- 
ings, the painted panels (1696) of the parlour, 
and other valuable features are preserved. 
Beneath the first landing is the date1670. The 
upper landing is now thrown into the boys’ 
school. The main entrance, facing a private 
yard, locally known as Fenn’s Gateway, is re- 
markable for its massive side-post and equally 


massive coved canopy. 








RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN BCOTIA. 
DISCOVERY OF STATUE OF APOLLO PTOOS. 


In the last issue of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique (January, 1886), M. 
Maurice Holleaux gives the long-looked-for 
report of his important work, carried on last 
year at the village of Perdicovrysi, in Beeotia. 
We have already briefly noted that his efforts 
met with a speedy reward. The excavations 
were but fairly begun when the workmen came 
upon a life-sized statue in whitish grey marble, 
of very early archaic style, to which M. 
Holleaux does not hesitate to give the name of 
the god Apollo Ptoos. This statue he now 
publishes in heliogravure, together with a fine 
archaic head, and the lower part of a still more 
archaic “‘ Xoanon,”’ inscribed with a dedication. 

A glance at the plate which accompanies the 
text will show the special importance of his 
discovery ; the new archaic figure is obviously 
own cousin to that long series of archaic statues 
which have till recently borne the name of 
Apollo, and which recent criticism has pre- 
ferred to call by some less august name, seeing 
in them not the representation of a god, but of 
a dead mortal, athlete or otherwise. We refer 
to the * Apollos”? of Orchomenos, of Thera, of 
Actium, of Delos, of Naxos, of Tenea, and of 
the British Museum. Dr. Milchoeffer has seen 
in the “Apollo” of Tenea a funeral statue, 
and Dr. Loeschke attributes the same motive 
to the “Apollo” of Thera. M. Holleaux at 
once says that he has no intention of re- 
opening the debate, which he rightly thinks 
admits of no categorical solution, but he 
distinctly states that in this new  indivi- 
dual instance the place of “provenance ’”’ does 
indicate with exceptional precision the right 
attribution of the statue. It was found a few 
steps only from an undoubted sanctuary of 
Apollo, of high repute in ancient days. The 
soil around it was thickly strewn with frag- 
ments of pottery bearing inscribed dedications 
to the god. We can scarcely, therefore, avoid 
the conclusion that the statue itself is the 
ee votive or otherwise, of Apollo Ptoos 
ak The supposition that it may have 
ta © votive statue of a victor in the games 

€ Ptoia falls to the ground for lack of 
= that at the manifestly early date of this 

: — games existed. LKqually untenable 
ri: eory that it may have been a funeral 

ue, a8 we know for certain that a sanctuary 
wver served as a burial-ground. We think 
then, that this parti ] naam subtediy 
< ioe + particular statue is undoubtedly 
that it me ut we repeat, with M. Holleanux, 
rest of the no means follows that all the 

> ® analogous series are also Apollos. 

" juste milieu is struck by Michaelis when 

© Says that in the archaic period, what 

was the subject intend d F ), ww 
the seni rm ended, god, hero, or athlete, 
art in = i expressed it in the same terms; 
mary it nee was not concerned to 
to the the - of expression in precise relation 

: iy t to be expressed. 
ings g oe of “ Apollo” statues, though 
b divisions ne ooalogy, yet fall into two 
limb » according to the type of feature 
, + Ur. Furtwaengler has clearly shown 
We have to group t 
the « Apollos ” : p together on the one hand 
of Thera and Tenea, on the other 


the « ” 
Bri Apollos” of Orchomenog, Actium, and the 


tish M 
e Which teen — question, of course, arises 


ta4y road divisions our new Apollo 
Holleanx to ong and detailed analysis brings M. 
& distinctly satisfactory conclusion. 


ortion of London is so intimately | 





Found in Beeotia, the new Apollo ought to rank 
with the already Boeotian specimen the ‘‘ Apollo” 
of Orchomenos. In style he distinctly does, only 
in execution he is far superior. He now stands 
at the head of a series that enables us to mark 
step by step the advance of archaic art in 
modelling the buman figure. The series is as 
follows,—the “‘ Apollo” of Orchomenos, those of 
Actium, the Apollo of the British Museum, and 
lastly, the new Apollo Ptoos. The temple and 
oracle of Apollo Ptoos had its origin in Thebes ; 
we may rightly, therefore, regard these statues as 
a chronological series of the archaic Theban 
school. 

The inscribed fragment of a xoanon, also 
published by M. Holleaux, is scarcely of less 
importance,—its form recalls the famous 
Nikandre of Delos; it is little more than a board 
with indications of feet. The form of the letters 
of the inscription recall those of the Tanagra 
monument to Dermys and Kilylos. Unhappily, 
the inscription is incomplete,— 


. ov avebexe roi Aro 
Nove Tot roti 
. OTOG EtToinecE 


unkind fate has reft from us the name of this 
early sculptor, and literary record gives us no 
sculptor’s name ending in “ oroc”’ to supply the 
deficiency. By order of the new director of 
antiquities, M. Kabbadias, both these statues, 
together with a head of archaic type, have been 
brought to the Central Museum at Athens, 
where the Apollo Ptoos stands side by side 
with his kinsman the Apollo of Orchomenos. 








THE BUILDING OF STABLES. 


Ir may be well to preface this article by 
saying that the following remarks are a brief 
summary of the desiderata in stable-building, 
as regarded from the point of view of the 
owner of the horses to be provided for. The 
subject is sufficiently important to make a non- 
professional opinion of some value. 

It is surprising to observe how careful many 
persons are as to the construction and fitting-up 
of their houses,—how careless they are in 
regard to their stables. It is true that more 
intelligence is now shown in the management 
of horses than was visible even a few years ago, 
but that progress is still of a comparative cha- 
racter; so that the carelessness about the 
stables arises from a kind of popular ignorance 
in regard to the management of horses. Con- 
tinually those who take a personal interest in 
everything which concerns their houses will be 
found to leave the stable management entirely 
to itself. Hence the construction and fitting 
of stables are often left altogether to tke archi- 
tect and builder. The former has quite enough 
to do with looking after the house without 
troubling much about stables, and in all pro- 
bability he has seldom studied this question 
from a practical point of view. He will 
plan a picturesque and pleasing exterior, and 
then his task is over. But too often the owner 
of the premises does not give him free scope, 
even in regard to this. If he interferes, it is 
on the stables where the money is to be saved, 
and over and over again stables may be seen 
wholly inferior in architectural character to the 
house, simply because the owner, while feeling 
it necessary to erect stables, has thought it 
advisable to spend as little money upon them as 
possible. Badly-constructed stables are never 
economical, and in many cases a little extra 
money spent on them will repay itself in the 
better condition of the horses which will have 
to inhabit them. 

A cardinal principle in the erection of stables 
is the selection of a site. Stables are too often 
put up in any back region, but they should 
always be built in the warmest and sunniest 
aspect which is obtainable. Not warmed, as are 
houses, artificially, the warmth of the sun is most 
necessary to keep them as dry and warm as pos- 
sible. Dryness is very essential for good stables, 
and, therefore, a site where drainage is easy and 
good should be selected. Damp stables will 
cause disease not only in the lungs and bronchial 
tubes of a horse, but also in his feet, and may 
cost the owner not only anxiety, but money. It 
has to be borne in mind also that both sunny and 
dry stables are requisite for keeping carriages 
in proper condition. Hence, no one should build 
a stable or coachhouse except on a dry site and 
with a warm aspect. 

Another element in regard to the consiruc- 
tion of stables of the highest importance is that 





| they should be built as substantially as possible. 
Warm stables in winter are absolutely necessary 
for horses if they are to look well and do their 
work well, and equally in summer they should be 
cool. 

The aim of the builder of stables should in 
fact be to erect them so that they may be kept 
internally at a moderate and equal temperature 
throughout the year so far as that is possible. 
Horses come warm into a stable, and they can- 
not, as we can, stand with their backs to the 
fire. Hence, it is most recessary that in winter 
time they should not be received into stables 
which will chill them. On the other hand, too 
much care cannot be taken in regard to 
ventilation. 

Many horses are lost every year owing to in- 
sufficient ventilation. The stables get hot and 
close, and a horse is stripped of his clothing and 
brought into the cold air. The human being, 
with much the same constitution, puts on an 
overcoat when he turns out. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that horses get colds, coughs, 
and sometimes die, sometimes become per- 
manently injured in their wind. While, there- 
fore, a stable should be temperate, it should 
not be hot, and accordingly the ventilating 
apparatus should be as effectual and as easily 
worked as possible. Barely one stable in ten 
is properly ventilated, and artificial warmth is 
never supplied, though most stables might 
obtain it from the harness-room fires by means 
of hot flues or hot-water pipes connected with 
the boiler, to be used according to the external 
atmosphere. 

The fitting-up of the stable will hardly, per- 
haps, be considered as within the province of an 
architect, but it is a matter with which every 
architect should be acquainted. The great 
point to bear in mind is that loose boxes should 
be put up and not stalls. The common practice 
is to have about three stalls to one loose box, 
whereas the proportion should be reversed. 
The freedom which a horse has in a loose box is 
of vital importance. To point out the reasons 
for this would be to go into matters scarcely 
fitted for this journal, but, whether for actual 
general health or for keeping a horse sound in 
his legs a loose box is very necessary. There 
is no need to have them large, but loose boxes 
should be sufficiently roomy for a horse to turn 
in with comfort. There are many stalls which, 
with an extra foot of breadth, would make 
reasonably good loose boxes. 

We may shortly summarise a few more 
hints. The harness-room should never be a 
passage-room, though, on the other hand, it 
should be directly connected with the stables. 
Where the stables are large it should be double, 
in the nature of a scullery and a kitchen, the 
outer harness-room for rough work, the inner 
for keeping saddles, &c., and for doing lighter 
and cleaner work. Large coach-houses are to 
be avoided; several smaller ones are better. 
To have several carriages packed in one coach- 
house causes them to be constantly knocked and 
bruised, whereas when one or at most two car- 
riages occupy one house they are not so likely 
to receive damage. When stables are of any size 
there should always be one or more large loose 
boxes at a distance from the general range of 
stabling for the use of young horses, or mares 
with a foal, or for the purpose of summering 
hunters. If possible the stables should be 
planned so as to be connected with a small 
grass paddock ; a mere plot of grass is sufficient. 
This serves as a place for a horse to be turned 
into in spring or summer for an hour or two 
occasionally, and as an exercising ground when 
a track is Jaid down with straw in hard winters. 
Again, every stable should be provided with one 
or two sleepivg-rooms, which should be over the 
harness-roum. As to the drainage, it goes witb- 
out saying that it should be as perfect as possible. 
It may be said that the stables we have described 
are small, but the same principles are appli- 
cable to large ones, and, in all respects, the 
latter are but. the small ones multiplied. 
Having regard to the great value of horses, to 
the carelessness, economical views, or ignorance 
of so many if not most horse-owners, architects 
should always do their best to insist on stables 
being erected on intelligent principles and in 
the best possible manner. 








Alhambra Theatre.— Messrs. Archibald 
‘Smith & Stevens have received instructions to 
put in one of their improved hydraulic lifts at 
the Alhambra Theatre, London. This will be 
supplied by water from a tank at the top of the 





building, and will be available for use at all hours. 
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VICTORIAN PATENTS. 


Tne Registrar-General of the Colony of 
Victoria, Mr. Richard Gibbs, issues a yearly 
list or index of the patents applied for. It isa 
most useful publication, in which a short 
abstract of each specification is given together 
with the necessary drawings. It is neatly got 
up, is of convenient size, and cannot fail to be 
of value to inventors, engineers, and others of 
the colony. Volume XV., which refers to the 
year 1880, has recently reached us, bearing 
date 1885. This seems a trifle late, a fact which 
somewhat detracts from the importance of the 
work as a book of reference. 

During the year in question 176 patents were 
applied for. Of these 132 were granted, 39 
lapsed owing to the absence of neccssary pro- 
cedure, four were refused, and one was with- 
drawn. In looking through the list of subjects 
we find electricity and railways occupy the 
greatest space. In the former section Mr. T. 
A. Edison has taken out no less than seven 
patents, and is, in fact, the largest customer to 
the Patent Office during the year, if we except 
Mr. E. Waters, a patent agent of the colony. 
In looking through the specifications we find 
that 92 patents were taken out by Victorians. 
Next in order come Great Britain and the 
United States, which make a tie for second 
place with 25 patents each, although, perhaps, 
our Trans-Atlantic kinsmen should have the 
preference, as two of the English patents are 
taken eut jointly with inhabitants of France 
and Italy respectively. Next in order comes 
the neighbouring colony of New South Wales 
with 16 patents, while next on the list follow 
France, Germany, New Zealand, and South 
Australia with from five to two patents each; 
and, finally, Italy, Canada, Queensland, and 
Tasmania, each having a single patent credited 
to it. We do not find in the subject-matter of 
the specifications anything particularly dis- 
tinctive of the colony, unless it is a “‘ Portable 
Rabbit Suffocator’’; in fact, the list might be 
supposed to be taken hap-hazard from our own 
Patent Office Journal. There is the usual wide 
range of subjects, ranging from a brick-kiln 
down to an “improved candle-extinguisher.” 
Agricultural machines of various’ types 
seem to have occupied a good deal of 
attention, although some of the most im- 
portant patents are the result of foreign 
ingenuity. There are four patents for ice- 
making machinery, two from England and two 
from the United States. Mr. Beaumont, of 
Westminster, protects his compressed-air engine, 
and Sir John Coode an ingenious hopper-barge 
for delivering spoil by streams of water. We 
find no patent for a steam-engine on the list, 
neither is protection claimed for any new type 
of steam-boiler, altbough Mr. Wavish, of this 
country, receives a patent for what appears to 
be a form of his well-known “‘ Economiser.”’ Two 
patents for extracting precious metals are taken 
out by Americans, and one by a Parisian. An 
ingenious deep-lift pump is contributed by 
Mr. W. Watson, Ballarat, and a new form 
of rock-drill by Mr. John Mitchell, of Bendigo. 
A toggle arrangement applied to a stone-break- 
ing machine, is considered a sufficient departure 
from previous applications of this device to the 
same purpuose to merit protection. There are 
many other patents, doubtless, equally worthy 
of notice, but it would manifestly be impossible 
for us to go through the whole list. The illus- 
trations are excellently lithographed, the print- 
ing is good, and, on the whole, the publication 
does credit to the office from which it is issued. 








BRICKMAKING. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday last, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.R.8S., President, in 
the chair, a paper on “ Brickmaking,” by Mr. 
Henry Ward, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., was read. 
The author showed that many different systems 
of brickmaking were carried on in England. 
In some cases machinery was largely employed, 
while in others all the operations were done by 
hand. Similarly, many descriptions of fuel 
and many kinds of kilns were used. It was 
impossible to lay down any general rule which 
would suit all places. Probably the system of 
manufacture in each locality was less open to 
improvement than manufacturers in other 
places were inclined to believe. Doubtless 
there was much that was open to criticism, but 
generally the plan adopted appeared to have 


been gradually adapted to the kind of clay and | 


fuel, and to the labour and transport-conditions 
obtaining in each district. The process of 
brickmaking by hand consisted in working the 
clay to a plastic condition, moulding it, drying 
the bricks in the open air, and finally burning 
them in clamps or kilns. When burned in 
clamps, the fuel was generally house-ashes mixed 
with the brick itself, but with kilns coal was 
employed. In hand-brickmaking as at present 
practised, machinery was utilised for the 
preparation of the clay. In the Home 
Counties the clay was first brought into a thin 
liquid in a wash-mill, where a certain propor- 
tion of chalk was added. This thin liquid was 
pumped into “ backs” or pits, adjoining the 
pug-mills, during the winter. The water 
gradually drained away (often to be used 
again), while the clay settled and became 
sufficiently stiff to be worked in the pug-mills 
in the succeeding summer. In nearly all cases 
the wash-mills, pumps, and pug-mills were 
driven by steam-power. When the fields hada 
tolerably uniform surface, it was found best to 
use long lines of shafting to convey the power 
frém point to point. Where, however, the sur- 
face, or the shape of the fields on plan, was 
irregular, it was preferable to drive the wash- 
mills and pug-mills by endless chains, running 
overhead, and supported by small pulleys or 
posts at intervals. Probably the most important 
of the applications of steam-power was that of 
driving powerful force-pumps, to force the 
liquid “slurry” through pipes, up and down 
hill, sometimes to a distance of two miles. In 
this way bricks could be made alongside a rail- 
way, canal, or river, while the clay could be 
pumped from a distance. In many brickfields 
all the clay had been worked out; but now 
that clay could be brought from a distance 
so economically, the old plant could be 
utilised. 

Brickmakiog by machinery might be roughly 
divided into two classes, namely, the plastic, 
and the dry or semi-dry. In the plastic process 
the usual plan was to mix the clay and bring it 
to a soft state in a pug-mill, from which it was 
forced through a die, or opening, in the form of 
a column, the section of which was the same as 
that of a brick, viz., 9 in. wide by 43 in. high, 
with a due allowance for shrinkage. This 
column of clay was divided into bricks by wires 
cutting through it transversely. The bricks 
were subsequently dried in the open air, or in 
sheds heated by fuel or steam. There had 
not been any great alteration in the process 
of manufacturing wire-cut bricks. The 
machines were vow made stronger and more 
complete, with further crushing rollers, to 
enable them to deal with almost any kind 
of clay. The die, or mouth through which 
the stream of clay issued, required constant 
adaptation to particular clays to enable it tofcrm 
a perfect column of clay. The difficulty was, 
that as the stream of clay flowed quicker in the 
centre and slower at the sides, similarly to 
a glacier or a stream of water, the sides and 
corners were apt to become ragged. This could 
be overcome either by putting friction on the 
centre of the stream of clay to retard its flow, 
or by helping the travel of the sides and 
corners, either by lubricating them or by form- 
ing the sides of large rollers. These rollers 
were either rotated by the issuing stream, or 
they might be driven by power faster so as to 
help the stream. The use of the exhaust steam 
under hollow floors, covered with brick, flag- 
stone, or metal plates, had become general. 
By these means plastic brickmaking could 
be carried on to a moderate extent through 
the winter, as the bricks could be dried in 
sheds. 

In the semi-dry process the clay was ground 
in a perforated pan-mill to fine particles with- 
out any admixture of water. This fine-ground 
clay was subsequently pressed into a brick, 
which was so hard and dry that it might be 
taken direct to the kiln without being pre- 
viously dried. 

Plans of works laid out by the author were 
shown, and also drawings of the various types 
of the machinery referred to. The Hoffmann- 
kiln, the. gas-kiln, and the railway-kiln were 
described and illustrated. The Hoffmann-kiln 
remained much as it was when first introduced. 
Probably, as regarded economy’ of fuel, Mr. 
Hoffmann reached finality at one stride. The 
whole of the heat of the bricks that were cool- 
ing was carried forward by the current of air 
which supported combustion; and again, the 





heat of the products of combustion was absorbed 








>= 
by the bricks which were bein 

dried until there was not more heat left 
was sufficient to cause the necessary —— 
It had been attempted to abstract still m . 
of the heat by passing the products wi 
combustion through a greater number . 
bricks, and to obtain the necessary draught b : 
fan; this also saved the expense of buila. 
ing a chimney, but the plan had not been su 
cessful. Gas had been used as a fuel in th : 
kilns in Germany and in France, not ae 
view to further economy, but mainly to Iie 
the colour of the bricks. In order to save the ar 
of loading and unloading the kiln, Mr, Duebe 
had introduced a method by which the an 
bricks were loaded on to a railway truck which 
was run into the kiln, the bricks being burned 
while on the truck. The truck wag formed 
without sides or ends, and the floor was covered 
with firebrick. The wheels and axles were kept 
cool by a current of air continually travelling 
under the floor of the truck. Communication 
was cut off between the space above and below 
the floor by lips of iron travelling in a gang 
trough. In this system the fire travelled round 
the kiln, as in a Hoffmann kiln, and, therefore 
the trucks were not moved while they were hot, 
In another type of railway-kiln the combustion. 
chamber was stationary, while the trucks of 
bricks were gradually pushed through it. This 
had not been a success. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


On Thursday, April 15th, at the rooms of 
this society, 9, Conduit-street, W., a lecture 
on “Qld Engravings of the Italian Schools” 
was delivered by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. H. Statham, 
who said that the lecturer, being the honorary 
secretary of the Society and a well-known 
archeologist, needed no introduction. The 
walls were hung with a large and representa- 
tive collection of engravings dating from 1508 
down to the present century, and containing 
specimens of the works of Guido, the brothers 
Caracci, Diana of Mantua, Marc Antonio, and 
of Bartolozzi’s early works. The lecturer said 
that the art of line-engraving in Ituly sprang 
into vigorous life in the period of the Renais- 
sance, and was greatly helped by the invention 
of the printing-press, to which, however, it was 
not indebted. for its existence,—engravings in 
the form of wood blucks having existed anterior 
to the use of the press. The principal schools 
of engraving in Italy were those of Florence, 
Rome, Bologna, Parma, Padua, and Venice, 
which, on the whole, preserved their distinctive 
features to a comparatively recent date. The 
value of engravings as historical records of 
events, costume, contemporary life and manners, 
architecture, sculpture, and paintings, was 
strongly insisted on. Specimens of various 
schools and periods were compared and con: 
trasted, and attention called to the gradual 
change from the hard, sturdy, well-defined 
outline of early art to a graceful artistic 
style. 

An interesting discussion, in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Louis Fagar, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Mr. T. H. Maguire, Mr. G. A. 
Storey, A.R.A., and Mr. James Edmeston took 
part, gave additional force to the very -” 
lecture, Mr. Fagan urging upon all the duty of 
giving attention to the magnificent collection © 
engravings in the British Mnseum, a collection 
unequalled in Europe. 


————————— 





———————— 





The Parkes Museum.—An Extraordindry 
General Meeting of the members of the “ e 
Museum was held on Friday, April 16tb, i. 
fessor Berkeley Hill in the chair. ‘The mee 2“ 
was called to consider the desirability of “ 4 
gamating with the Sanitary Institute, an ; 
was unanimously resolved, on the motion © j 
G. V. Poore, seconded by Mr. Mark H. eer 
“That it is desirable that the objects for W “ 
the Parkes Museum and Sanitary — 
respectively were established, should, 1 gui 
ticable, be prosecuted in the ror « Bs 
corporate body.” Further resolutions 10 i 
ing about this amalgamation and nyt Hen 
for a Royal Charter were considered, sh 
decided to adjourn the meeting 1» ge to sent 
amendments to the resolutions mg 
to the whole of the members. 
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THE TILBURY DOCKS. 


« extensive deep-water docks, which 
at Sen constructed by the East and West 
“nd Dock Company at an expenditure of 
ron 3. 000,0001., were opened on Saturday. 
The rincipal works consist of a tidal basin and 
eal branch docks. The tidal basin, with 
: ter area of nineteen acres, has at low-water 
. tides a depth of 26 ft., while at ordinary 
seh-water springs the depth is 45 ft., thus 
snabling the largest steamships to enter and 
leave irrespective of conditions of tide. In the 
basin there are two arriyal and departure quays 
(each 600 ft. long) for discharging and loading 
at all states of the tide. The north-western 
uay of the basin, named the transhipment 
om is over 300 ft. in length, and is chiefly 
intended for transhipments to and from Conti- 
nental steamers. The coaling jetty at the 
south-western quay of the tidal basin is fitted 
with four 30-cwt. movable hydraulic cranes, 
with weighing apparatus, constructed by Sir 
w. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, & Co. (Limited), of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for discharging coal from 
steam colliers into barges, and, by means of 
bridges connecting the jetty with the land, 
coals can also be tipped into railway trucks. 
On the south quay of the tidal basin a 
shed has been erected for the accommo- 
dation of passengers and their baggage, 
comprising a waiting-room, Customs exami- 
nation room, and two baggage warehouses, 
the necessary baggage offices, and a booking 
office. The south side of this shed opens on to 
arailway platform, from which special trains 
will be run to Fenchurch-street and Liverpool- 
street stations. The hydraulic and other 
machinery for loading and unloading the 
vessels, and for opening and closing the dock 
gates, is very complete. The electric light has 
been employed throughout the whole dock 
system. The work has been done under the 
direction of Messrs. R. E. Crompton & Co., of 





‘London and Chelmsford, and the general 


arrangement of the lights has been such that 
a total of eighty arc lamps of 3,000-candle 
power each have been placed in various posi- 
tions on masts or other convenient posts of 
vantage in the outdoor part of the docks. 

The works have occupied four years. The 
engineers are Messrs. Manning & Baynes, and 
the contractors who have completed the works 
are Messrs. Lucas & Aird. 

The Times, in its account of the opening of 
the docks, stated ‘‘ that the real commencement 
of operations only dates from October 27, 1884, 
when the undertaking was taken over by 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird from the previous con- 
tractors, and that the total quantities of the 
principal works carried out from October 27, 
1881, to April 17, 1886, were as follows :— Exca- 
vation, 3,275,000 cubic yards ; concrete, 640,000 
cubic yards; brickwork, 46,000 cubic yards ; 
masonry, 260,000 cubic feet ; shedding, 20 acres; 
permanent road laid, 22 miles. The materials 
used consisting of the following items :— 
Ballast, 700,000 cubic yards ; bricks, 19 millions ; 
cement, 65,000 tons ; stone, 260,000 eubic feet; 
slating, 1,056,000 square feet; ironwork, 4,100 
tons; galvanised sheeting, 300,000 square feet ; 
timber (balk), 1,530,000 cubic feet ; ditto (planks 
and boarding), 13,200,000 linear feet ; coal and 
coke, 40,500 tons; and the machinery and plant 
Were,—locomotives, 54; portable engines, 35; 
pumping engines, 46 ; steam cranes, pile engines, 
Ald steam excavators, 6; dredgers, 5; 

‘ai engines in steam, 250; wagons, 1,650; 
= 4,000 tons; sleepers, 76,000 ; temporary 
ae 38 miles ; timber, 2,000,000 cubic feet; 
rire sl jt average number of men em- 

: 000, and the water pumped was 


mart . 
ace quantity) 13,000 gallons per 


In reference to th 
Messrs, Kirk & R 
Commenced th 
the site wag 
4 Saturated 


ese particulars, however, 
andall, the contractors who 
€ works, write: — ‘“‘ Whereas 
_ ig our hands in July, 1882, 
a rsh, 1 not a bog, it was forcibly 
«ye allege, wrongfully taken out of our 
es * eg years afterwards as a well-drained 
Fh Which we had removed considerably 

‘WO millions of cubic yards of exzavation, 


mor upon which we had buijl 

mount of the most diffi 5 pertlenlat tho ae 
ficult ! 

Walling and other perm round Goto 


Ww. <a anent works, and further, 
Bie atting im concrete at the rate of 2,000 
per i ac — na » Or say 600,000 cubic yards 
om a © organisation of the plant, 
claimed by 1 of which is go complacently 
y the present contractors, had been 





completed, and upon this we had expended 
upwards of 200,000. Of the thirty-eight 
miles of temporary road claimed by Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird, thirty-five miles were pro- 
vided and laid by us. Of the total of 250 steam 
engines of all sorts, over 200 were put on the 
ground by us. ‘lo our pumping arrangements 
practically no additions were made. In short, 
of the total plant utilised in completing the 
docks we supplied, perhaps, 90 per cent., and 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird the remaining 10 per cent. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that when 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird went to Tilbury the chief 
difficulties of the work had been overcome.”’ 








Illustrations. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


=| HIS monument was put up as a memorial 
1 to the late Archbishop, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, some months ago, as men- 
tioned in our columns at the time. The figure 
is by Mr. Boehm; the architectural portion was 
executed by Mr. Brindley, from the design of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, at a cost of 8251. The in- 
scription is in gilt letters on a ground of deep 
red Rosso marble; the side panels being of a 
dark green porphyry. The other marbles used 
are mostly pavonazzo and breccia. The work is 
very richly inlaid and carved. 

This engraving, and that of the Kemble 
memorial screen in the present number, are 
executed by Mr. J. D. Cooper, from photographs, 
assisted by the architect’s drawings. 








— 


MEMORIAL SCREEN, BATH ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


THE screen, which was erected as a memorial 
to a former Vicar, the Rev. Charles Kemble, 
divides off the eastern part of the south choir 
aisle, which will be used as a vestry. It has 
two brass plates on the lower part, with in- 
scriptions, and the screen is surmounted by a 
shield bearing the Kemble arms, carried by 
two figures of angels. The cost of the whole 
was about 200/. The work was executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems, from the designs of Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Gill, an old 
inhabitant of Bath, has offered to give one of 
the side screens of the choir if the congrega- 
tion will agree to give the remaining three. 





DRAWINGS OF ST. MAGNUS, LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


THESE admirably-executed measured draw- 
ings of Wren’s steeple near London Bridge 
obtained for their author, Mr. E. H. Sedding, 
the first silver medal for architectural work of 
this class in the last Royal Academy Students’ 
competition. 

For some historical particulars in regard to 
the church and its site, see article in another 
column. 





NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


WE illustrate this week Messrs. Sugden’s and 
Mr. Blood’s design, to which the first premium 
was awarded by the professional referee in the 
competition which took place Jast year for this 
undertaking. 

After some consideration, the Town Council 
decided to ask Messrs. Sugden and Mr. Blood 
to co-operate in the carrying out of the work 
with Messrs. Chapman & Snape, a local firm, 
whose designs, though unpremiated in the com- 
petition, contained features which commended 
themselves to the Town Council. 

This arrangement having been agreed to, the 
further plans, which we also illustrate, have been 
jointly prepared by the architects named, after 
repeated consultations with the committee of 
the Town Council, whereat the practical advice 
of Mr. Thomas Lewis, architect, one of its 
members, has been of great value.* 

These final plans show a very considerable 
development of the original scheme (as em- 
bodied in the instructions to competing archi- 
tects), several features of public utility having 
been added, such as the large Council-chamber, 





* It thus appears that this building has practically six 
architects, ‘‘In the multitude of councillors there is 
safety,”’ 





school of art, refreshment-room, clock-tower, 
&c. The extent to which the outlay will have 
been thereby increased will be definitely known 
when the tenders are opened, after the 29th inst. 

The scheme divides itself into two parts, viz., 
the public baths (and caretaker’s house) block 
in March-street, and the Ironmarket block. 

The Ironmarket block consists of four depart- 
ments,—the School of Art, the Free Library, 
the Council-chamber or Banqueting-hall and 
adjuncts, and the large Assembly-room, avail- 
able for picture exhibitions, floral and horti- 
cultural shows, and other purposes. 

The School of Art comprises elementary 
school, 25 ft. by 30 ft.; antique room, 25 ft. by 
30 ft.; lecture-hall (and model-drawing room), 
with art-master’s stores, 24 ft. by 44 ft. These 
are approached by a spacious corridor from 
which access is also obtained to the various 
students’ cloak-rooms, conveniences, the model- 
ling-room, storage, &c. 

The Free Library has library proper, or book- 
stores, 24 ft. by 40 ft., divided into 8 ft. heights 
by open iron galleries round the walls, connected 
by spiral iron staircases, thus dispensing entirely 
with ladders. The reference, reading, and 
general news rooms are each 25 ft. by 30 ft., 
approached by an ample corridor, and with the 
necessary conveniences. These rooms are 
divided by lofty glazed screens, which denote 
at all times the extent of the apartments in this 
connexion, whilst affording facilities for oversight. 
The librarian has a capacious basement for the 
storage of useful but seldom studied literature ; 
and his other requirements are fully provided for. 

The Council-chamber is 50 ft. in length by 
38 ft., formed into three embayed recesses, 
divided by columns and pilasters, and fitted up 
with window-seats on the street side. It has 
an ante-room on the same level, and in the 
basement, kitchen, scullery and larder, &c., from 
whence lifts ascend to the ante-room and to the 
assembly-room refreshment-room respectively. 

The Assembly-room is 50 ft. in width by 90 ft. 
in length, exclusive of stage. It is lighted from 
the ceiling by clearstory lights in the ceiling 
cove, leaving the walls below clear for the hang- 
ing of pictures, &c. The ceiling is coffered by 
plastered moulded beams. This room is ap- 
proached by a double staircase risipg from 
a crush-hall, having exits both into the Iron- 
market and the carriage-way from the Iron- 
market to Marsh-street. There is a further 
staircase from the Ironmarket and separate 
stairs to the stage, all fireproof. The cloak- 
rooms, &c., for ladies and gentlemen are large 
and commodious, and the stage has ample 
retiring and dressing rooms. The refreshment- 
room opens upon a colonnade, which contributes 
very much to the effect of the front elevation. 

Our reproductions of the plans clearly explain 
the extent of the baths accommodation, which, 
it will be observed, has been so devised as to 
allow of ladies using the swimming and Turkish 
baths, on the days set apart for them, from 
their own entrance, without crossing other 
corridors, &c. 

The materials proposed for the building are 
thin dark-fired bricks for external facing. The 
stone dressings will be of mottled “ Beggar’s 
Well” stone from Mrs. Mellor’s quarries near 
Uttoxeter, and the roof tiling the best Broseley. 
The floors are all specified of iron and concrete, 
laid thereon with wood blocks in bitumen,— 
ensuring security against fire, dry-rot, the 
presence of vermin, the transmission of sound, 
and other evils. 





WINDOWS AT EASTHAMPSTEAD 
CHURCH. 


THESE windows, representing “ Mary Mag- 
dalen at the Sepulchre,” and “‘ Christ and Mary 
Magdalen in the Garden,” are placed in Kast- 
hampstead Church, and are the design of Mr. 
Burne Jones, A.R.A. In the free yet strictly 
decorative treatment of the figures and drapery 
they afford an admirable example of stained 
glass style, equally free from archaic stiffness 
and from any unsuitable degree of realism. 








Railway Benevolent Institution.—The 
annual dinner in connexion with this Institution 
will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
London, on Wednesday evening, the 12th of 
May, under the presidency of Mr. John Dent 
Dent, chais min of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. The Institution has been established 
to provide for the necessitous members, orphans, 
children, and widows of the railway officers 
and servants in the United Kingdom. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. J. E. Boerum, R.A., Scutpror; Mr. J. Orvriv Scorr, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE ARCHBISHOP TAIT, 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS AT EASTHAMPSTEAD CHURCH. — By Mr. E. Bourxe Jonss, ABA. 
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DESIGNS FOR WALL PAPERS. 


THE accompanying cuts show two out of a 
series of designs for wall-papers exhibited by 
Messrs. Woollams & Co. at the recent Building 
Trades’ Exhibition, and designed for them by 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, employing suggestions 
from natural forms of vegetation. The one on 
the right, if we mistake not, is based on some 
seaweed forms, a type of vegetation which may 
be found to supply some new suggestions in 
decorative detail. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


Tar Easter term was brought to a close on 
Saturday last by presentation to the students 
ri the certificates awarded by the Examiners. 
ne W. H. Barlow, C.E., F.B.S., presided, and 
: reseed the students in an interesting prac- 
os address. From Mr. Barlow’s address, and 

. reports of the Examiners, Messrs. R. Fogg, 
: ; M.E., and W. B. Lewis, C.E., with the 
tne «sagan Speech of Mr. Fogg, it appears 
aaa © efficiency of the school is fully sus- 
cam each of these experts bearing strong 
ant to the value and thoroughness of the 
pend of instruction given when taken fully, 
rag capabilities of usefulness if even taken 

: — year. We notice that there has 
the 4 turther expansion of the curriculum by 


addition of a fourth term in the Civil Engi- | 


sy Section, which is devoted to designing 
tudente of the enw rome a Atay Alor 
e . 

term, exercised so term were, during the last 
4 Rai ” 

nea wey Dock.” The creditable circumstance 

choo] age by Mr. Wilson, Principal of the 

attendd ow of thirty-eight students who had 

“aad — the term his course of lectures, 

ow on “ Steam” for this term, all had 

them el; rag number of marks to make 

a : for examination except one, and 

Mr, Wilson a1 unately been prevented by illness. 

had 80 stated that of 600 students who 


through the school, 75 per cent. were 


' in good positi ivi 
*anitary, and iadheniont ons as civil, naval, 


al engineers, at different 


‘‘ Design and Construction of | 








Wall-Papers founded on Natural Forms.— Designed by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, for Messrs. Woollams §° Co. 





places at home and abroad. Forty past students 
were now also Associate-Members of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. 

Of twenty-five students who received cer- 
tificates for passing successfully the lecture 
examination, W. Bosman and F. Stewart were 
equal firsts, with 239 marks out of 273 marks 
attainable, E. J. Prew was first for work in 
the drawing office; B. Caudwell, for work in 
the pattern-shop; F. B. Dixon, in the fitting- 
shop. For siudents of the second year’s course : 
Civil Engineering,—the firsts were, for first 
term, J. F. Harrison ; second term, M. Mawson ; 
third term, equal firsts, B. Marsland ana C. H. D. 
Pettigrew; fourth term (third year), J. J. 
Croyle. Six certificates were awarded to students 
in the Colonial section. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—The 
annual dinner of this Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Colmore-row, Mr. F. B. 
Osborn (President) in the chair. Mr. J. Cotton 
occupied the vice-chair, and among those pre- 
sent were Messrs. Victor Scruton (Hon. Sec.), 
Hughes, Wood, Newton, E. R. Taylor, T. Tonks, 
Jonathan Pratt, Hart, Churchill, and Hale. 
Mr. E. Wood proposed “ The Profession,” and, 
in speaking of the profession, said he was of 
opinion that they stood in a better position to- 
day than they had done for many years past 
from an artistic point of view, and also in the 
estimation of the public. Although pecuniary 
considerations could not be altogether over- 
looked, he thought it was to the advantage of 
every individual member of the Association to 
foster the love of art and the appreciation of 
the public foremost. Mr. Cotton, who re- 
sponded, said, as a local body they might con- 
gratulate themselves that at least two prac- 
titioners out of five had their designs selected 
in the final competition for the Assize Courts, 
and it would be still more gratifying if a 
Birmingham man pulled off the prize. ‘‘ The 
Association’? was proposed by the President, 
who said, at the present time they had a greater 
number of members than at any previous 





period of the Association, which deserved all 
they could do to advance it in every way. 
They numbered now something like sixty-five 
members. The classes of the society were 
eminently successful, and well attended. As 
they knew, the Royal Institute in London had 
now closed its doors unless applicants passed 
certain examinations, and the best way to gain 
the knowledge for those examinations was to 
belong to an Association like theirs. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
usual fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held in the Professional Hall on the 15th 
inst. The President, Mr.G. Washington Browne, 
occupied the chair. After the usual preliminary 
business had been disposed of, the Chairman 
called on Mr. James Sellars, President of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, to read his 
paper on the “General Building and Sanitary 
Regulations for Scotland.” Mr. Sellars began 
by stating that the Glasgow Institute had long 
held the opinion that such regulations should 
be eliminated from the various Police Acts, 
and embodied in a separate Act, in which all 
matters relating to the construction and sani- 
tary arrangement of buildings would be dealt 
with, and which Bill should, in his opinion, be 
applicable to the whole of Scotland. His audi- 
ence were aware that a Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill had been before Parliament for 
some time, and it had now passed the House of 
Lords. He thought the Bill a very excellent one 
in respect of its sanitary regulations, but it was 
not, in his view, satisfactory as regards building 
regulations. Indeed, in his opinion, it might be 
said that the Bill did not contain building regu- 
lations at allin the proper sense. The details of 
building construction which could be clearly 
defined, and were so defined in the Metropolitan 
Building Act, were left indefinite and general. 
A building, according to this Act, was to be 
‘of sufficient strength and stability,” a phrase 
which would probably not be interpreted in the 
same way by any two persons. A similar 
indefiniteness ran through all the regulation; 
relating to sanitary and building matters, and 
the probable unsatisfactory working of the Act 
was made all the more likely, as there was no 
proper provision made for the administration of 
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the regulations especially in very small burghs 
where the commissioners, who were to administer 
them, could not be expected to be properly 
qualified to judge of such matters themselves or 
able to afford to have properly qualified officials 
to advise them. Mr. Sellars described at some 
length the regulations as to drainage, widths of 
streets, heights of buildings in streets, and free 
space areas, construction of buildings, &c., con- 
tained in the Police Acts of the chief Burghs in 
Scotland, and the corresponding regulations in 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, 
and also the existing provisions and those pro- 
posed in the new Bill for the administration of 
the regulations. He was of opinion that such 
matters were not in their proper place in a 
Police Bill which fittingly enough dealt with the 
regulation of hackney - coaches, pawnbrokers, 
fireworks, gunpowder, &c., and that the time 
had come when a separate Building Act was 
required. Mr. Sellars concluded by urging 
the Association to co-operate with the Glasgow 
Institute and probably other Architectural Asso- 
ciations in Scotland with a view to obtain a 
separate Building Act. If the Burgh Police and 
Health Bill passed in its present condition it 
would probably hamper legislation on the sub- 
ject for many years to come. 

Glasgow Architectural Association. — The 
Secretary’s report for the eighth session (1885- 
86) says that the roll now shows a membership 
of fifty-one (this exclusive of hon. members), 
an increase of nine over last year; nineteen 
new members having joined and ten resigned. 
There have been seventeen meetings, with an 
average attendance of twenty. Eight papers 
were read and discussed at the general monthly 
meetings, and, as formerly, a series of lectures 
has been delivered during the latter months of 
the session, attended by architectural assistants 
outside of the Association and those profes- 
sionally interested, as well as by members. The 
subjects were :—‘* Marbles, Mosaics, and Tiles,”’ 
by Mr. William Gilfillan; ‘An Architectural 
Excursion,’”’ Mr. Thomas Gildard, architect ; 
“ Heraldry,’ Mr. John Baird, F.R.1.B.A, 1.A.; 
** Foundations,” Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
and “‘ Architectural Detail,’’ Mr. T. L. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A., L.A. Interesting visits were paid 
to tke following buildings :—Conservative Club, 
New Medical Schools, and Drumsheugh Baths, 
Edinburgh ; Mount Stuart House, Rothesay ; 
Greenock Municipal Buildings; Linlithgow 
Palace, Kent-road School, and Hillhead Public 
School. Honorary President’s prize,—subject, 
Design for Memorial Chapel,—was gained by 
Mr. William James Anderson. Prizes presented 
by Mr. John Burnet, hon. member, F.R.I.B.A., 
1.A.:—Subjects, Measured Drawings of Athe- 
neum, gained by Mr. M‘Gibbon and Mr. Peacock ; 
Measured Drawings of Old College, gained by 
Mr. Shanks ; Best Collection of Sketches, gained 
by Mr. Charles Gourlay. The chief novelty of 
the session was the publication, in May, of the 
first Sketch-book. 








A BUILDER’S CLAIM. 
HASKELL V. BRADBEER. 


THIS case was tried before Judge Eddis, at the 
Clerkenwell County Court, on Thursday the 15th inst. 

Mr. Wills, barrister (instructed by Mr. Lowe), 
appeared for the plaiutiff, and Mr. Popham, 
solicitor, for the defendant. 

Mr. Wills stated that the plaintiff, Mr. W. J. 
Haskell, was a builder, of 38, Coldbath-square, 
and that this was a claim of 27/. 133. for work and 
repairs done at the defendant’s shop, 6, Great 
Bath-street, Clerkenwell. 

Plaintiff stated that when the conversation first 
took plecs about the matter, defendant asked him 
how much it would cost to paint and grain his shop, 
inside and out, and he said about 20/., but that 
he had better prepare him an estimate; the work 
was, however, commenced, and some extras beyond 
the work spoken of were done, and he sent in his 
claim for 27/. 13s. 

Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, and Mr. C. R. Grif- 
fiths, architect and surveyor, gave evidence that 
they had measured and valued the work, and esti- 
mated it at 32/. 16s. 11d. 

For the defence it was first alleged that it was a 
contract to do all the work charged for 20/., and 
that the amount charged was excessive. 

Mr. Irons, Surveyor to the Clerkenwell Vestry, 
was called to prove that the charges were high, but 
he admitted in cross-examination that he had not 
measured up the work. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said that he did 
not think the defendant’s statement that there was 
a contract had been proved ; on the contrary, he 
thought the plaintiff had fairly made out his case, 
and that his charges were fair and reasonable ; he, 
therefore, gave a verdict fir the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, with costs. 


ISUNDERLAND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—I am a stickler for the observance of regula- 
tions in the present as in all such competitions. But 
I do feel that in disqualifying two of my fellow com- 
petitors for being a few hours late, the Committee 
have been ratber too strict. 

If they are equally strict in disqualifying all 
designs not done on their regulation ‘* double 
elepbant,” and ‘‘ without frames or borders” or 
**colour,” I fear others will have to share in the 
unfortunate fate of the two above-named. 

As regards the style of getting up the drawings, 
the Committee ought to keep to theirtext, because, 
as we all know, that sort of thing does tell for or 
against a design very powerfully, even with com- 
paratively skilled critics. But to disqualify the 
Edinburgh architect who posted his plans on Satur- 
day, because they arrived a few hours after midnight, 
is really carrying things too far. 

A COMPETING SUNDERLAND ARCHITECT. 








STONE-SAWING MACHINERY. 


Sir,—We observe in your issue of the 10th inst. 
[p. 560], a letter from Mr. Powis Bale describing 
some Belgian stone-sawing machines, which he 
considers to be ‘‘considerably in advance of any 
machines for the like purpose yet made in this 
country.” 

As we have manufactured, and made a special 
study of, stone-sawing machinery for several years 
past, we trust that you will allow us to state that we 
have turned out a number of machines constructed 
as described by Mr. Bale, in which the saw-frame is 
driven by a pair of side-levers instead of the one 
long connecting-rod or pendulum. 

We also fit our machines with an improved self- 
acting downward-feed motion, and a self-acting 
gear for winding the saw up out of the stone when 
the block is cut through. We trust that your 
readers will be good enough to favour us with their 
inquiries before placing their orders for stone-sawing 
machinery with Belgian manufacturers. 

E. P. Bastin & Co. 

West Drayton. 





Str,—I can only conclude your correspondent’ 
Mr. Lee, can hardly have an accurate knowledge o 
facts, or he would not write as he does in your last 
issue [p. 593]. I am well acquainted with Cox’s 
stone-sawing frame, and, I believe, with every 
other of any note made in this country, and many 
of those made on the Continent and in America. 
As Mr. Lee suggests Cox’s frame has been copied 
in Belgium, for bis information I may say that the firm 
whose machines were alluded to in the recent trial 
made crank-worked side-lever machines years before 
Cox’s patent was taken out. In addition to this, 
however, the Belgian machines contain a most per- 
fect sanding arrangement, and extremely clever 
automatic raising and lowering and adjustable 
downward feed movements controlled by one lever ; 
in fact, the whole design is so good that it was, I 
think, the unanimous opinion of myself and 
the other engineers who went to Paris to 
witness the trials (several of whom are makers 
of stone- saws) that these Belgian machines 
are far ahead of anything yet made in this 
country. Ihave no interest whatever in the Belgian 
machines,—rather the reverse,—but I think the 
time has gone by for us to sit at home ‘‘and fancy 
our little wor'd maokind,” in stone-working machi- 
nery asin other matters. I therefore wrote a short 
description of the machines, think’ng it would 
interest your readers. 

As from a user of machinery, Mr. Lee’s opinion 
should doubtless be received with respect, but I 
think it highly probable that be cannot name the 
maker of these Belgian machines, and he certainly 
has never seen them at work ; therefore, I take it, 
his dictum must be taken cum grano salis. 

M. Powis BALE, 
Author of *‘ Stoneworking Machinery,” &c. 








A QUESTION OF CEMENT PATENTS. 


Srr,—As much has recently been published as to 
the alleged excellence of Robinson’s cement, may 
we claim a portion of your space to ask Messrs, 
Robinson if they will point out the difference be- 
tween their patent and the ‘‘cement or plaster” 
patent taken out by Mr. A. Francis in 1856? 

Quoting from the recently-published patent of 
Mr. Thomlinson (Robinson & Co), we have as the 
essential part, the parentheses being our own :—‘‘ I 
grind the calcined gypsum in the usual manner to a 
fine powder. [ also in like manner, and separately 
grind (some) tincal (native borax). I mix the two 
powders in the proportion of about 40 lb. to 50 Ib. 
of tincal to the ton of calcined gypsum; the pro- 
portions may be varied.” 

Mr. Francis’s patent of May 6th, 1856, says:-— 
**T first subject the gypsum to heat to calcine it, 
and then mix therewith dry borax. I find it 


important to reduce the dry borax to a very fine 
powder, and in this finely-powdered state I mix 
it with calcined gypsum:, reduced by grinding or 
The proportions of the 





otherwise to a fine powder. 


' compositions which I have found to 








are 40 lb. to 50 lb. of dry borax an Wel} 
calcined sum, but th ; ; ewt. of 
varied.” neiticts “8° Proportions May be 


Mr. Thomlinson continues his specifeatinn . 
‘In some cases I mix other materiale acca 
tincal with the calcined gypsum, thus a wader 
cement is obtained from the following materials. 


Finely-powdered calcined gypsum 
ios _ tincal, 4s ibe Dads 
we oe alum, 15 lb. 


The cement thus made I call Robi 
nics de , ence that what I 
consisting of calcined and powdered ’ 
with powdered tincal, and with or without an 
ingredients, substantially as described,” ‘ 
The use of alum for the hardening of plaster j 
very old expedient, well known to every slaitenee 
Subject to correction, we therefore claim that it is 
open to anybody to manufacture and sell an article 
identical with Robinson’s cement as above described, 


JOHN Howe 
Carlisle, April 20, 1886. _— a 


nscn’s cement,” 
Claim is a cement 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS, 


Accrington. — On the Sth instant, Major. 
General Hutchinson, R.E., inspected the tram. 
ways recently constructed by the Corporation 
of Accrington, which extend for a length of 
nearly six miles through the borough, and into 
the adjoining townships of Church and Clayton- 
le-Moors. ‘The General examined the depdt 
and then went over the whole length of the lines 
with an engine and car, accompanied by Mr. 
Alderman Hindle and Mr. F. 8. Button, Borough 
Surveyor (representing the Corporation), Messrs, 
C. C. Cramp and A. C. Cubitt (directors), with 
Mr. Whyster Holt, C.E. (representing the Com- 
pany who have leased the lines from the Corpo. 
ration for a term of twenty-one years), and Mr. 
Rowley (representing the makers of the engines). 
Several slight alterations are required to be made 
before the lines are worked by the full comple- 
ment of engines and cars; but the General gave 
his consent to the lines being worked at once on 
the understanding that the requisite alterations 
would be made. The certificate of the Board 
of Trade was received on Tuesday last, and the 
lines are now being worked by two engines and 
cars ; but the full number intended to be worked 
is eight engines and eight cars. The engines 
are built by Messrs. Green & Son, Smithfield 
Ironwork, Leeds, and the cars by the Falcon 
Car Company, of Loughborough. 

Birmingham.—Mr. James Kent, a well-known 
boot and shoe manufacturer, and the proprietor 
of a large estate at Olton, about seven miles 
from Birmingham, has, in order to open up this 
estate, commenced building operations. At the 
present tine he has eighteen villa residences in 
course of erection. They recede a considerable 
distance from the road, and are replete with all 
conveniences for this class of building. The 
front elevations are Gothic in style-——On the 
“Gillott’? estate, also, near this town, Mr. 
Edward Airey, the contractor for the Artisans 
Dwellings, has in course of erection twenty-one 
villa residences. These houses are of somewhat 
similar arrangement and style to those just 
mentioned. The cost of the whole of these 
buildings will be about 10,0001. Mr. J. Statham 
Davis, of Birmingham, is the architect. 

Brighton.—The plans of the New Palace 
Hotel at Brighton have been approved of 
the Brighton Town Council, and shortly parks 
of constructing the hotel will be oon’ 
The site comprises the premises occuplé y 
Mutton’s Hotel and Restaurant, 80 to 83, King’ s 
road, Whitehall Yard-mews, and the 7 mt 
held by W. Challen, jeweller, and Sesst, 
Savory & Moore, chemists, at the eigen” ‘ 
Russell-street, as also nine tenements OP © 
east side of Russell-street. The building 
be nine stories high, and will contain tag 
in addition to spacious public rooms, baths, 

A bijou theatre, with foyer, on the plant. 
Grand Opera, Paris, will be ree by the 
grand saloon, the whole agpare Y ies 
electric light. The area to be utilise ye 2 
24,450 superficial feet; the frontage ‘etree! 
King’s-road will be 128 ft., and in bases 101. 
238 ft. The capital required m ‘ated tbe 
shares is 200,000/., and it is contemp " are 
hotel will be open in about eighteen 
The architect is Mr. F. T. sgt 
Russell - square, London.--—Piavs of of the 
prepared for the erection, on t ‘deakaer by 
Grand Concert-hall, in West-street ( cer on 
fire two or three years ago), of a 4 Theatre,” 
opera-house, to be called the ue tors, at a2 
capable of holding over 3,000 spec 
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st of 36,0001. 
* of Clifton, Bristol, have prepared the 
an before the Town Council, and 

-< to be developed by a limited lia- 

sha ey ——We bear that active steps 
’ Bien taken to erect a new bijou theatre 
ro the West-enders in the Western road. 
" cteueclife (Bournemouth) .—A new chine is 
boat to be cut at Stourcliffe, three miles to 
che east of Bournemouth Pier, where access to 
the beach is much required. A committee of 
neighbouring landowners having been formed 
to take the matter 1n hand, have appointed 
ir, Reginald Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bourne- 
mouth, a8 engineer, and plans are approved 
showing a road with a gradient of about 1 in 73, 
and @ total difference of level of 100 ft., with 
gurface-drains, foot-walls, &c. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Appleton (Yorks.).—A Munich stained-glass 
yindow has just been erected in Appleton 
Church, Yorkshire, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Chandos-Pole. The subject represented in the 
window, Which consists of two lights, is Christ 
at the house of Martha and Mary, while in the 
cinquefoil above is a bust of St. Catherine. The 
artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and 
London. 

ginhill.—On Sunday, the 18th inst., a large 
by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, was unveiled at St. Anne’s 
Church, the subject it illustrates being the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is of good 
design, the figures being well drawn, and the 
general effect of colour pleasing and harmonious. 
The stained glass fills the east window of the 
church, which is a large one of seven lights, in 
the Perpendicular style, by the late Mr. G. H. 
Ridsdale, of Liverpool, who was the architect 
by whom the enlargement of the church was 
carried out about seventeen years ago. The 
window is in memory of the late Mr. George 
Anderson, of Rainhill (who at the time of his 
death was a churchwarden), and is presented 
by his widow. During the last few years, the 
interior of this church has been greatly im- 
proved by memorial gifts, a richly carved and 
decorated reredos having been contributed by 
Mrs. Clay, widow of the late Vicar, the Rev. 
Walter Clay; and also corresponding side 
chancel-screens, by Mr. John Birchall, in 
memory of his wife and mother (both being 
from the designs of the late Mr. G. H. Rids- 
dale). These, with the addition of the hand- 
some and costly stained-glass window just 
finished, have converted a chancel of somewhat 
bald and incomplete appearance into one 


possessing very considerable architectural 
merit. 








Che Student’s Column. 


0UR BUILDING STONES.—VII. 
HARDNESS OF STONE. 





ir a HIS is quite distinct from specific 

m stavity. It applies more especially 
——= to the different minerals forming a 
tock, rather than to the rock as a whole. 

The scale of hardness in use among 
mineralogists is divided into ten degrees, each 
re by the name of somes mineral :—l. 
és. 2, rock-salt ; 3, calcite; 4, fluor-spar; 
. patite; 6, orthoclase; 7, quartz; 8, topaz; 
" Corundum ; 10, diamond. 





any stones used in building are part] 
i up of the mineral et it is ae 
en at first sight to distinguish this 
fer gr Calcite and quartz weather very 
dae y fiom each other, and make a con- 
ri: J Siterence in the cost of working the 
wierd : degree of hardness of these two 
easily rt r Owever, is such that they can be 
tale 1g eee from each other. If we 
guiee 3 re, we shall find it is with the 
arts by gon that we are able to scratch 
‘ very feaily nora should be calcite, it 
whee of a stone as distinct from 

sia ot an important factor in estimating 
darability teeny Stones of the greatest 
ae very be otten largely made of silica, and 
tneture ame breaking with a splintery 
Peculiar Meee J all workable stones have a 
euly be of fracturing, which cannot 

inal on wued or found out, except by a 

acquaintance in shaping each kind. 


Messrs. Bucknall & | 


THE EXAMINATION OF STONE BY THE MICROSCOPE. 


We have seen that the weathering of stones, 
in a great measure, depends on their structure. 
Even where chemical composition would seem 
to indicate that certain kinds are unfit to 
withstand the destructive effects of the 
atmosphere, structure comes to their aid, and 
often produces good stones. The effects of 
frost, amount of absorption of water, strength 
and density, are all dependent on minute 
structure. 

The minute parts of a stone are always the 
first to decay, and if, therefore, we can properly 
understand them, we shall strike at the very 
root of its weakness. 

The instrument we propose to use in the in- 
vestigation of these minute parts is the micro- 
scope. By highly magnifying pieces of stone, 
which are ground down to transparency, it 
shows what the structure is like better than any 
other means at our command. In many cases 
it directly points out the nature of the matrix 
of a stone, upon which the weathering might 
solely depend. It very largely shows the dis- 
tribution of the chemicals in the rock, rigidly 
defining the crystals or crystalline particles 
composing it, which a chemical analysis of the 
aggregate totally fails to do. 

But the microscope requires careful handling. 
It is only after considerable experience that 
anything like precision in the determination 
of good and bad stones is gained. This mode 
of investigation, although so much used by 
geologists to help them in unravelling the 
complex problems presented by igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, has been but very little 
introduced for the examination of aqueous 
rocks, — the chief building stones of our 
country. So that, whilst we will do our best 
to help the student to prosecute this part of 
the inquiry for himself, he must bear in mind 
that the principles we shall lay down are only 
the beginning of what will probably develop, 
into an important part in the study of the 
selection of stone for building purposes. 

Apart from the high character of the results 
obtainable by this method of investigation, and 
their very practical bearing, we have the 
element of cheapness,—a matter of considerable 
importance now-a-days. 

When the microscope and its few accessories 
are purchased, the principal expense is at an 
end. If the student does not care to grind 
down his own pieces of rock for examination, 
there are several lapidaries, and mounters of 
microscopical objects, who would be glad to do 
so for him at ls. 6d. per slide, and more cheaply 
if several slides are required. But we would 
strongly recommend that at first he should 
grind and mount his own specimens, for he 
then becomes more familiar with the stones, 
whilst practice teaches him the peculiar 
features consequent on bad mounting. 

We will first treat of the microscope and its 
necessary accessories. The microscope required 
need not be of a very expensive character. A 
complete enough examination may be carried 
out with one capable of magnifying 100 
diameters, whilst it is often found more con- 
venient to use a much lower power,—60 
diameters. 

The stages of the more expensive micro- 
scopes used in examining rocks are usually 
made to revolve, as there are many advantages 
derived; and they have also rackwork for 
moving the object under examination to and 
fro, or up and down. A special contrivance 
for successively bringing various different 
magnifying powers to bear, without having to 
screw and unscrew them as required, and 
rackwork for fine sdjustment have been in- 
vented, but none of these are absolutely neces- 
sary for our purposes, although if they are 
obtained, so much the better, as they save 
much time and trouble. The numerous.small 
pieces of apparatus necessary for physiological 
work, are not needed in the examination of 
rocks and minerals. 

The microscope, however, must have a polari- 
scope attached. The polarising apparatus com- 
monly employed consists of two Nicol’s prisms, 
—one placed above the eye-piece of the instru- 
ment, or above the objective, which acts as the 
analyser; the other fitted under the stage of 
the microscope being the polariser. The 
polariser should always be placed so that it 
revolves freely when turned by the hand. 

The Nicol’s prism is constructed out of a 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar, about 1 in. in 





height, and } in. in breadth. This is bisected 


in the plane which passes through the obtuse 
angles. The two halves are then again 
joined in the same order by means of Canada 
balsam. It polarises light completely, and 
transmits only one beam of polarised light, the 
other being entirely suppressed.* 

The field of the microscope appears clear and 
well illaminated when the shorter diagonals of 
the two prisms coincide in direction, but when 
they are placed at right angles to one another 
the field appears quite dark, light being totally 
extinguished. The intermediate positions ex- 
hibit different shades, either dark or light 
according to the relation of one prism to the 
other. 

The use of the polariscope is briefly this. 
If the rock under examination contains any 
portions that are amorphous (that is, those in 
which no crystalline structure is developed), 
or crystals belonging to the cubic system, with, 
perhaps, too exceptions, they will be seen to 
become light and dark as the polariser is 
revolved. This is owing to their being singly- 
refracting, or isotropic substances. 

If, however, the stone contains crystals be- 
longing to one of the other crystallographic 
systems it will modify the polarised beam of 
light. All such minerals or crystals are said to 
polarise; in other words, they exhibit double- 
refraction, and are called anisotropic. 

The direction in which the sections of the 
crystals is cut must be taken into consideration, 
because, under certain circumstances, as we 
shall presently see, they become singly-refrac- 
tive. In cutting rock sections for our purposes 
of examination it would be quite an accident 
were any of these peculiar conditions to present 
themselves, as, generally speaking, the stone 
would be chipped at random, without any 
attention being paid to the direction of the 
blow. 

Another test with the polarising apparatus, 
very useful in determining the mineral con- 
stituents of rocks, is in finding whether any 
pleochroism or dichroism is present. To do 
this the upper Nicol prism is removed, leaving 
only the lower. If, as we rotate the latter, no 
change in tint is observed, there is no pleochroic 
mineral present, or at least none which shows 
pleochroism at the angle at which it has been 
bisected; but very often the bue of certain 
crystals is changed, and they present many 
different colours. This is pleochroism. When, 
during the rotation of the prism, only two 
colours have been observed, the minerals pre- 
senting that appearance are said to be dichroic, 
or to exhibit dichroism. 

Dichroism, or pleochroism, practically never 
occurs in crystals belonging to the cubic system. 
It is exceedingly useful in the determination of 
some common rock-forming minerals, enabling 
us, in most cases, at a glance to distinguish 
crystals in many other respects resembling each 
other. 

A useful accessory to the microscope is a 
bull’s-eye condenser, which is used to examine 
rock sections by reflected light. This is done 
by throwing the mirror, under the stage of the 
microscope, out of gear, and, by means of the 
condenser, directing a strong light on the 
surface of the section. The advantage of this 
method is more particularly noticeable in the 
case of minerals, which, when examined by 
transmitted light, are seen as black objects,— 
opaque. 

Reflected light often enables us to discover 
the character of, and to define, opaque minerals. 

A lamp giving a good light may also be ob- 
tained specially for microscopic purposes. 








Hooks. 


The American Journal of Archeology and of the 
History of the Fine Arts. Baltimore. Vol. L., 
No. 4. 


Journal of Archzology’”’ completes 
~ the first volume of this very valuable 
publication. The great strength of the 
periodical is still its excellent summary of 
the archzxological news of the year and 
of the contents of current journals. In 
this matter it has no superior, and only one 
rival, the Gazette Archéologique of Lenor- 
mant and De Witte,—a publication which is, 
however, too costly to be in the hands of any 
but professionals. In the field of classical 











* The polarisation of light is well explained in Ganot’s 
** Physics,” 1883, pp. 584-66. 
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archzology this fourth number has several 
original papers of interest. M. Salomon Reinach 
makes a timely publication (in phototype) of a 
small bronze basis, which, long known to archzo- 
logists, has gained fresh interest since the 
French excavations of last spring at Akraiphnia, 
in Beotia. The basis still supports two frag- 
mentary feet of very delicate workmanship, but 
its great interest lies in the long inscription 
engraved upon it. The inscription runs as 
follows :—Tipacigiroc p’? avéiOexe tH *IldX\om Tw 
IIroui, i.e., ‘* Timasiphilos has dedicated me to 
the Ptoian Apollo.” After this perfectly simple 
and easy dedication there follow certain letters 
which no epigraphist has as yet interpreted, 
but, as M. Reinach wisely thinks, publication 
should and must often precede elucidation,— 
primum edere, deinde philosophart. 

It will be seen that, in the present num- 
ber of the Builder (p. 608, ante), we have 
noted the excavations carried out on the site of 
the ancient Temple of Apollo Ptoos, near 
Bootia. M. Maurice Holleaux superintended 
them, and has had the good fortune to bring 
to light a number of votive inscriptions similar 
to that on the bronze, and also a quantity of 
architectural remains of the temple. He has 
also found a life-size archaic statue of Apollo 
Ptoos himself, which is to be published next 
year in the Bulletin Hellénique. The bronze 
published by M. Reinach is now in Paris in the 
possession of M. Eugene Piot. He bought it 
twenty years ago at Athens, but was told at 
the time that it had been found in Beeotia. 
Mr. Augustus Merriam publishes a long and 
interesting commentary on the Gortyna in- 
scription, which we recently noted. ‘This is the 
first detailed notice the inscription has received 
in the English language. M. Reinach also 
publishes a marble statue of Artemis, now in 
the Tchinly-Kiosk Museum at Constantinople. 
He thinks it possible that we have in this 
statue a small-sized replica of the Artemis 
Brauronia, seen by Pausanias on the Acropolis, 
and noted by him as the work of Praxiteles. 
Anyhow, this much is certain, that the Con- 
stantinople figure reproduces in a striking way 
the lolling attitude of the Praxitelean satyr. 

For the next year we are promised papers 
by Mr. J. T. Clarke, the explorer of Assos, and 
notes and inscriptions collected by Professor 
Ramsay in Asia Minor; also, among a host of 
foreign contributors, Dr. Helbig and M. Ernst 
Babelon have promised them help. Apart, 
however, from so promising a programme, we 
must repeat that, for the student as well as 
the expert who desires to be aw courant with 
archwological news, the journal is simply in- 
dispensable. 





A Manual of Greek Archeology. By MAXIME 
CoLLIGNon. ‘Translated by JoHN HENRY 
Wricut. Cassell & Co. 1886. 

WE are glad to welcome the English translation 

of M. Collignon’s excellent manual. Hand- 

books of Greek sculpture by this time abound, 
but M. Collignon’s book remains unique in that 
it treats of Greek archwology as a whole, giving 
due weight to the evidence of minor arts such 
as vase-paintings, terra-cottas, coins, bronzes, 
gems. As we have discussed the merits of this 
and several successive volumes of the Biblio- 
théque de ’ Enseignement des Beaux Arts, it only 
remains now to say a word as to the translation. 
In some respects distinct advance is made on 
the original, noticeably in the matter of the 
short bibliographies printed at the head of each 
chapter; here Mr. T. H. Wright has re-written 
the references up to date, and naturally due 
weight is given to recent English and American 
research ; the references also gain much in 
clearness at small sacrifice of space by being 
printed in separate lines; in an elementary 
text-book no teacher of archzology will think 
those matters of small importance. Further, 
the illustrations have been enriched, e.g., in the 
chapter on terra-cottas, the interesting Berlin 

plaque showing miners at work ut the base of a 

hill, cited before, is now reproduced in outline. 

With so much to recommend the book, we regret 

to have to say that the translation is always 

inelegant and sometimes inaccurate. The 
inaccuracies do not seriously affect the subject 
matter, but they just betray want of touch with 
the delicacies of the French language and want 
of close, sharp construing. On the very first 
page,as we open the book, we find ‘‘ Quelques 
rares mentions dans les documents écrits de 

Egypte” rendered “ occasional scattered refe- 

rences in documents written in Egypt,” a slip- 

shod rendering which speaks sorry volumes for 





the state of the translator’s mind. The com- 
monest care would have avoided Gallicisms like 
‘* Mythological scenes, where figure all the 
Olympian divinities,’ such sentences, irritating 
and distracting, occur by the dozen. Those who 
know M. Collignon’s delicate, lucid French will 
feel that the translation can honestly be re- 
commended as useful, but only (till revised, as 
we trust it will be in a second edition) to those 
wholly ignorant of the original tongue. 





A Digest of the Law of Light. By Epwarp 
STANLEY Roscor, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. London: Reeves & Turner. 

THis excellent handbook is rightly named a 
digest, for it gives all that need be known 
upon the subject by a layman, ina concentrated 
form. The rationale of the law affecting this 
im portant easement has never, to our knowledge, 
been so clearly and concisely stated before, 
and the architect and surveyor will find in it a 
text-book of the greatest value in his dealing 
with the often complicated questions upon 
which it treats. The method of the work is 
not the least admirable part of it. First, the 
creation of the right by uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment, confirmed by prescription, is discussed, 
with all the essential particulars as to what 
that enjoyment consists in, and illustrations 
drawn from determined cases. Next the means 
by which an accruing right to light may be 
prevented. The effect of the abandonment or 
suspension of the right and the means of re- 
assertion form the subject of a third section of 
the book, and following it is a clear exposition 
of the extent of the right with and without 
certain modifications. Finally, the means by 
which the right may be vindicated are duly 
set out, with forms of reservation to a 
grantee, of acknowledgment, of pleading, and 
of injunction. There are extracts from the 
Prescription Act,—which is the foundation of 
legislation on the subject,—the Common Law 
Procedure Act, Lord Cairns’s Act of 1858, and 
the Judicature Act of 1873,—with the well- 
known clause 29, from the Metropolitan Building 
Act. Much practical advice on the whole 
subject of differences as to the right to light 
and its infringement is given by way of 
appendix, and a very useful series of what are 
called *‘ plans,” but which are really elevations, 
showing the result of decisions in cases where 
new windows have replaced old ones, identical 
in area and position, or varying in one or both 
of these particulars. 

The vexed question as to how the value of 
obstructed light is to be estimated is very 
properly omitted, as beyond the scope of a 
work on the law of light. The author is very 
atrong on the prudence of owners having plans 
(i.e., elevations) of their premises kept with 
their title-deeds, showing clearly and accurately 
every window ; and he quotes approvingly Mr. 
Justice Baggallay’s very pertinent remarks on 
this head :—‘* Having regard to the importance 
of the right to light, plans of the windows 
should always be made, even if there is no 
present intention of pulling down or altering a 
building. The small expense will always be 
many times recouped by the fact that a 
permanent record of the position of the 
ancient lights is in existence.”’ 

This is a book which reaily should be on 
every architect’s shelves, for it is full of sound 
information and wise counsel on points with 
which any architect may at any moment be 
called upon to deal. 





Bevis’s Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Bock, 
and Guide to Estimating. 1886. London: 
The Scientific Publishing Company, Limited. 

THis work, which is again edited by Mr. Bevis, 

introduces a new feature in the shape of 

‘‘ novelties,” or new inventions ; we note among 

these a push-and-pull lock of Chubb’s: we 

thought this was the special patent of Kaye & 

Son ; the locks of this latter maker seem the 

cheapest. Folding lavat»ries seem to be very 

useful where space is limited; the automatic 
electric speaking tubes appear to be rather too 
complicated to be efficient. 

In Section I.,—Plant, Machinery, &c.—the 
prices of plant, &c., are given much lower in 
many cases than in the last edition. 

In the Excavator, page 50, concrete is given 
in gravel or burned ballast as being of the 
same value. This is an error: if the gravel or 
stone ballast is to be obtained on the site at 
the cost only of digging and screening, it is 





| 

then, of course, cheaper than by 

whether you burn the latter youreaif Pe. llast, 
bat if the stone ballast has to be bou He Pm 
cost will-be much more than in burned aon 

The price of 1s. 3d. per foot run for strutti 
reg peg 6 ft. deep is much too high we 

e list of drain-pi taal 
laying. pipes, exclusive of digging oy 

In the Bricklayer, page 59, the pr 
materially lowered, though they ot aie < 
high. ‘There is rather an odd error ip ‘ 
printing of extra facings in “ picked stoneg” oy 
stead of stocks. We are pleased to See that 
the daywork prices for labour haye Ne 
properly revised ; the last edition had them 
little below prime cost; the prices for howe, 
cart, and man, have also been altered. 

There must surely be an error in the price of 
the Victoria stone damp course, 100 ft. super 
for tenpence. 

The prices of lime that are given as includine 
profit, &c., are only p.c., and the hair ig less 
than p.c. The prices of glazed bricks are low 

In Section V.,—Slater,—there is an error 
in the second paragraph, the allowance fyr 
eaves in duchess slating is 12 in.; countess 
10 in., and ladies, 8 in., the usual custom beinc 
both with slaters and surveyors to allow the 
width of the slate, and the method for measuring 
a slate cistern is not given quite clearly, the 
sides are usually about 4 in. longer (i.e., 2 in. 
each end) than the outside of the ends which 
are grooved into the sides. The slate shelves 
are too low in price; p. c. prices are given. 

In Section VI.,—Stonemason,—stone is given 
at p.c. prices. Bath stone sawing is given at 
6d., and Portland at 7d. This seems very 
careless; Bath stone sawing is not worth half 
of Portland. 

In Section IX. we are glad to see that the 
prices for floors have been increased. They are 
now, in yellow deal, the best we have seen, and 
should only be used for pricing estimates at, as 
they are close. The prices of doors, &c., are 
many of them still much too high, and need 
very carefully revising. 

There is a useful list of the prime cost prices 
of deals, &c., and the note attached to them 
must be borne in mind in using them. There 
is the carting, profit, waste, and sawing to add. 
In the hard woods this will increase the cost at 
least 2d. per foot super. in the inch. The prices 
given for “ windows” are out of all question. 

A very full list of ventilators is given under 
Section XII. 

The prices of rolled joists on pages 158 an? 
159 are very low, and really prime cost, by the 
ton. 

In the Plasterer, Section XV., page 170, the 
prices for cement work are low, and can be 
used in competition. The plasterer should be 
the same price per hour, daywork, as other 
mechanics. He is given at 10d. 

The plate-glass is too high. Under Sundries, 
Section XXI., there are a good many useful 
outside prices. 

The present edition is a great improvement 
on the last one, and is much more reliable. 











The Artist’s Manual of Pigments: Showiny 
their Composition, Conditions of Permanenty, 
Non-permanency, and Adulterations ; Effects 
in Combination, Sc. By H. C. Stanpact- 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Go. 1896. 

Tue author of this work considers that on 

deterioration in colour of many modern _ wo 

pictures is due to the igncrance of the m¢ re 

artist as to the actual nature of the — 4 

employs. One eminent modern re fron 

Holman Hunt, not long since stated t : Ne 

trary as his own experience. He rs oe 

said, what pigments he ought to have, bu sat 
not get them. Mr. Standage supplies toe 
deal of very valuable information am. 

randa as to the chemical qualities ae ainter® 
effect of the principal pigments used yP >, with 
the tests to ascertain the purity of ppt boi 
general remarks on the best uses 0 wes wate 
mert, and what to do with it, and wha fally 

do with it. The book appears to be Ot into 8 

done, and is very concise and oe seal sally 

convenient compass, and ought to ad nestion® 
useful. There are appended to it eq ; 

set at the South Kensington © 

examination in painting, wit? em. 

the best books y go to for the sare che fot 

The author has also added lists © sso of th 

various objects in landscape, ap caters, com 

. ds 





nent ps 
palettes of several eminen 
'mencing with that of the P.R.A 
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d imitation. Every artist’s palette 
m his experience as to the means by 

hich he can best produce the effect he aims 
= and this experience must be bought; it 
a be borrowed second-hand. 








4c on Repoussé Work. Illustrated. London : 
oes T. J. Gawthorp. 

, Gawrnore is apparently both author and 
prot of this little pamphlet, which contains 
nsefal description of the process of repoussé 
working ‘n metal, with illustrations of the tools 


employ ed. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


7.707, Utilisation of Slag. L. Perin, France. 


Molten slag is cooled slowly in moulds smeared 
Bo , A to prevent adhesion, and sunk in hot 
slag covered with cinders. The castings may be 
used for paving and the like, and are suitable for 
imbedding iron for fencing, posts, &e. 

14,752, Ventilating Sewers. W. Paulson. 


The ventilating-pipe, in connexion with the sewer, 
drain, &c., is led to a street lamp, where the foul air 
is passed through the gas-flame or filtered through 
charcoal placed in a compartment at the t2p of the 


lamp. 
15,275, Making Bricks, Tiles, &c., from Slate 
Débris. J. T. Welsh. 


In order to utilise the débris from slate quarries 
for making bricks, it is pulverised, and, if intended 
for coarse work, it is mixed with fragments of slate 
of a somewhat larger size than the particles of 
pulverised slate. The pulverised material is slightly 
moistened with water, and is pressed by any of 
the means usually employed for moulding dry clay 
into bricks, blocks, or tiles. The moulded articles 
are then dried and burned, or, if they are required 
to have a glazed or coloured surface they are 
dipped into a slip before being burned. | This 
patent is opposed ; the case is not yet decided. ] 

16,258, Water-waste Preventer. H. Wain- 
wright. 

The cistern is divided longitudinally by a parti- 
tion in which is an opening closed by a clack valve 
witha projecting arm. One of the compartments 
formed by the dividing partition is supplied with 
a ball-cock in the usual manner. A_ weighted 
flushing-valve is so formed that the valve-spindle 
has a certain amount of vertical motion. Upon the 
spindle isa collar which, when in its lowest position, 
rests upon a projecting arm and keeps the clack 
valve open. When the chain is pulled the first 
motion raises the collar and closes the clack-valve, 
a‘ter which the flushing-valve opens and discharges 
the contents of the second compartment. 


16,791, Planing Machine. P. R. Shill. 


On the driving-shaft of the machine are fixed two 
pulleys carrying bands of leather or metal, which 
also pass round a pulley or pulleys, so mounted that 
the tension of the bands can be regulated by a screw. 
the strips of wood to be planed are stored in a box, 
the sliding-front of which permits only one board to 
pass out at a time. Strips of metal on the bands 
carry the boards over the cutters. The boards are 
held against the cutters by rods sliding in pillars 


pressed down by springs, the tension of which can 
be regulated, 


— Union Joint for Leaden Pipes. A. 
ce. 


The end of the leaden pipe is passed through a 
socket and is bell-mouthed by aturn-pin. A coned 
Hele isthen screwed into the socket, completing 

Th ome It may be constructed in two parts, 
which screw together, and may be used for joining 
cocks, meters, &c., to leaden pipes. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


April 9.— 4,943, T. Twyford, Manufacturin 
‘ , + ,) < 

Sy Basins, —4,951, J. Chapman, Planes, —4,953 
i, leary, Flushing Water-closets.—4 954, J. & T. 
“ever Trenching or Slotting-out Wood.—4,962, 
(; orter, Draught and Dust Excluder.—4,975, G. 
se Stop for Doors. ’ 
Ventiot 10.—4,937, C. Henderson, Heating and 
Win a ng Stove.—5,007, C. Hengst and J. Shake, 
5.08) “‘/.o Fasteners.—5,022, H. Lake, Stove.— 
es Tag Saver, Water-closet Apparatus. 

“iu 14.—5,038, C. Ewing, Fasteners for Win- 


Ow Sashes.—5.054, A. Stribli ini 
*—9,Vod, A. Stribling, Obtaining Levels 
a of Roofs, —5,080, A. Tucker, Locke and 


April 13.—5 110 
P -~9,110, W. Batsford, Window-sash 
“stener,—5,124. W, Allen, Ladders.—5,127, R.. 


well, § 
Domestic — Traps, &c.—5,131, C. Gordon, 


Apri 
dralghta Se Gil 87> J. Smalley, Preventing Down- 


Chimneys, — 

Turns. & ys.—5,175, 8. Bott, Cupboard 

tes foe eel: W. Walker, Ornamental Dever: 

Kitchen oe oar pi T. Dennis, 

rat wo 494, FE. Powell, Heati s 

a tines ~ 5,206, W. Thosageoe, Bcidges 
—9,228, J. Matthews, Brickmaking 


f little use; they lead only to man- 





Machinery.—5,235, W. Jenkins, Treble Ladder.— 
0,237, T. Fawcett, Brickmaking Machinery.—5,238, 
F’, Milan, Hot-water Apparatus for Warming Rooms. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


3,018, R. Beattie, Air-tight Inspection Chamber 
for Drains.—-3,113, C. Henderson, Ventilation.— 
3,115, G. Kyte, Seif-locking Coal Plate.—3,161, W. 
Meakin, Drain-pipes.—3,520, F. Biggs, Locks and 
Latches.—3,760, J. Wheeler, Warming and Venti- 
lating Rooms. — 3,834, A. Salmon, Air-heating 
Grate Backs.—4,039, T. Pessell and J. Mills, 
Chimney Cow]l.—4,091, C. Greenfield, Drain Trap. 
—3,272, C. Wharton, Continuous Motion Handle 
for Screwdrivers, &c.—3,307, F. Pontifex, Speaking 
Tubes.—3,375, W. Lund, Brace Bits, Gimlets, Brad- 
awls, &c.—3,424, M. Macleod, Laying Wvod, Tile, 
or Concrete Pavements.—3,449, C. Davis, Roofing 
Ti'es.—3,452, J. and F. Loughran, Window Sash:s 
and Frames,—3,941, W. Macvitie, Attaching Door 
Knobs and Handles to Spindles.—4,101, T. Bam- 
ford, Chimneytops.—4,123, W. Sissons, Fasteningss 
for Fall Pipes, Rain-water Pipes, &c.—4,213, J. 
Menck, Pile Drivers.—4 290, R. Willoughby, Cir- 


cular-saw Guards, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 

D,506, R. Heap, Water-closet Seats.—7,103, E. 
Wright and T. Summers; Water Waste Preventer 
Cisterns,—2,014, J. Armstrong, Locks and Latches. 
—2,150, B. Twigg, Chandeliers.—7,620, H. Byles 
and T. Hanson, Water-closets.—8,008, P. Bunn, 
Manufacture of Pigments. —8,U09, F. Bolton, Cover- 
ing for Walls, &c.—8,044, E. Stewart and Others, 
Affording Ingress to and Egress from Buildings, 
&c,—8,072, J. Adams, Silent Closing and Retaining 
Door Springs —8,309, A. Rockwell and F. Davis, 
Sash Fasteners.—9,443, W. Fyrer, Spring Arrange- 
ment for Closing Doors, &c. 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Aprit 12. 
By Horne, Son, & EVERSFIELD. 
Croydon —1 and 2, Norbury Villas, freehold ......... £2,000 
Sreatham—6 and 8, Pendennis-road, 63 years, 
I FI Be iiictcccttisidinnnicecensiaieetnsennnes 690 
Kennington Park-road—The Hanover Arms Public- 
house, 59 years, ground-rent 191, 4s. ............00 1,790 


2, Hanover Gardens, 69 years, ground-rent 77.48. 305 
Nos. 328, 33), and 332, 59 years, ground-rent 241, 2,640 
Bedford Row—Improved ground-rent, 421. 6s. 6d., 
CHO DS POINT ciccerectsncssnceqnesocorcerscnnnqnnonentapecese 80 
By VEntom, Butt, & Cooper. 
West Kensington—39, Gunterstone-:oad, 9) years, 


i» ic thie ntiintnittaiatanmansetenen 870 

2 to 5, Lisgar-road, 94 years, ground-rent 401...... 2,600 

6, Gwendwr-road, 90 years, ground-rent 1/.......... 950 

43, Gwendwr-road, 9) years, ground-rent 121,...... 850 
APRIL 13. 


By C. & H. Wuire. 
Brixton—28, Crawshay-road, 78 years, ground- 








WOU GE, Gia nc icc cdcctdvenccndaddtscstoccesdeetscccsscectesees 280 
Pimlico—22, Denbigh-street, 52 years, ground- 
LELAND I 720 
Camberwell—5 to 8, Clarendon-street, 41 years, 
SE OD BEE. * enccnncccndecstcteet ditecdeidocesscnesei 850 
Southwark—91 to 97 odd, Red Cross-street, 25 years, 
ground-rent 162. ... hesaesenansathemeeieimesenen 715 
Kenn:ngton—2 and 4, Ravensdon-road, 45 years, 
ground-rent 131, ............00 Ladhnaceteehonsebecdecneia 675 
Hoxton—12, Allerton-street, 21 years, ground- ; 
I ike ere cane-vcnseentimanenasepeorannbitiencenemmeate 120 
48 avd 72, Constance-street, 22 years, ground- 
PU WSs WES nndhetcsdeanddhchbandsassiaceenucebedubentmedecs 225 
57, Prevost-street, 19 years, ground-rent 3J......... 105 
97, 98, and 99, Shaftesbury-street, 16 years, 
IE ITS TG dshcncnincesiieentoseness 450 





By Bartram & Co. 
Catford—5 to 19, Aitken-road; 43 and 44, Bar- 
me ton-road; and 1 to 16, 18, and 2), Charsley- 
road, 91 years, ground-rent 192. .................000+ 2,56) 
Bromley-road—Four residences, 91 years, ground- 





vemt GO. ...0.:cceve ne ae NE 1,700 

By Dresgenuam, TEwson, & Co, 
City—26, Aldermanbury, freehold ................eeeeeees 2,000 
Haymarket—27, Panton-street, freehold ...........+00 3,625 
Long Acre—68, Neal-street, freehold.............2+-..00 1,06) 


Notting Hill— 27, Notting Hill-terrace, freehold ... 2,320 

Freehold ground-rent, 11/, 2s., reversion in 40 
WED. cacccosacecisevccnsescoosbeeqnecocenpecesoeesusesecoseces 40) 

By Fargsrotuer, Ev.is, Crark, & Co. 
East Ham—17 to 22, Talbot-road, freehold .......... « 530 
By Cainnock, Gatswortuy, & Co. 

West Dulwich, Alleyn-park—The residence called 
Fairfield, 71 years, ground-rent 220. .........ss008. 1,550 
trand—No. 379, term 42 years, ground-rent 75/.... 6,500 

By Puivurrs, Lea, & Davizs. 
Islington — 74, Morton-road, 66 years, ground- 











NE 1M .cvnenntannwenedisadibansnencenaneenpenenennnnenes am ae 
Ball’s Pond—38 and 49, King Henry’s Walk, 71 

years, ground-rent 102, ........ €40 
Limehouse—1.3 and 115, Burdett-road, 79 years, 

REPT Gis cocceveccescocacabancqunesancangeeccnesatese 600 


By Roazrs, Cuoarman, & THOMAS. 








Westminster—2, Church-street, freehol re ( 
Brownswood Park—7, 21, and 27, King’s-road, 73 
years, ground-rent 272. .........s0000 “ene | an 
Apri. 14, 


By G. Hzap & Co. 
Montague-square—12, Upper Montague-street, 15 
years, ground-rent 8/. 8s. ...... pegeeee a: aa 
Portman-square—46, Gloucester-place, 9 years, 











COT Te ccevtednanctsntscssececcnnecnicesetpoenese 700 
By R. Trpry & Sow. 

Seven Sisters-road—10, Cumberland-terrace, 81 

years, ground-rent 101, 108. .....c..sscccccscscccseeess 759 
* By A. Rerp. 

Belvedere — Freehold Land and Gravel Pit, 
la. 2r. 25p....... ‘ boeaeseecee sbbetnedidchebddosammtdaneens 55 
A Plot of Freehold Land tedtenereccticincesenn «860 BS 








By Rusuwortnu & STEVENS. 
St. John’s Wood—35, 67, 69, ard 76, Clifton-hill, 
WOON ccdeviendcuiuvadiicbectdtenes-'see Wabebdekditndsedkial £3,860 
By Grogan & Boyp. 
Hyde Park—10, Connaught-place, 17 years, ground- 
ETE TED. seatbntimectanasnsttnnidcaenmnemmmanennels 
By E. & 8. Smriru. 
Hackney — 106, Gore-road, 67 years, ground- 


WONG Be eesisenrdstinndsancentoeesdstioesioecesncaueninnentane oo; Mo 
King’s Cross—1, 2, and 3, Melville-place, 48 years, 

SEIU TIES - ccccenaneshasseveredecanqvennitemmiameunion 1,320 
Holloway—78, Parkhurst-road, 45 years, ground. 

Ee eae > apinnnenkevensetedsiiebenbedpeseoos 595 
Canonbury Park South—No, 6, term 59 years, 

CRE IR SEAR: Mel cnt 500 
Islington—!, Adeluide-terrace, 5) years, ground- 

I Bis Pi eiesdtilessccdaccesttinedsnenidsnincrtdinenitniabinn 625 





49 to 57 odd, Upper Barnsbury-street, 23 years, 





GOT ITED Bis. ccccescecccenscenesnccncontonssngbeenecces 435 
By B. Brown, 
East India-road—Nos, 158, 160, 162, and 219, free- 
DOE ininnscbnccstibabednettibehesidqp esdemmmetieniaindacesnabine 2,610 
Ground-rent of 201., reversion in 1967 .........cecee 515 
The British Admiral Public-house, freehold ...... 1,100 


Grundy-street—The African Tavern, freehold ... 1,270 
85, Grundy-street, and 34, Vesey-street, freehold 575 
122, 124, 126, and 145, Grundy-street, freehold ... 1,€90 
Grundy-street—The Princess of Wales Public- 


BGR, TOI Sik decid cidcocccccossasatetbedickeapedicstee £50 
161, Grundy-street, freehold.............ce.0+sssceeseeees 550 
26, 27, and 34, Ellerthorpe-street, freehold ......... 935 
oR . 24) 
40, Tetley-street, freehold...............cccccccccrecsesees 210 
25, 27, 35 to 39, and 45 to 51 odd, Ida-street, free- 

EID see -ccrceinnninbnnianistanibeanesssnsishabammmnnnaneniine 2,305 
13 to 16, St. Mary’s-place, freehold ..........sccee00 505 
219 and 22', Brunswick-road, 86 years, ground- 

BORE BE, ..ccrcccosoccsnnsetocessetqnennees ncensebegecosasbooesee 480 

Harold Wood, Essex—A Plot of Land, 14 acre, 

IRGIE, ceccseqrinennsnstinationinanainntiotannaanaien 320 

Aprit 15. 


By Messrs. Cronin, 
Paddington—63, Walterton-road, 77 years, ground- 
BOM BY. Be. ..rcccsecreccseoboocsounsecedoccvacaboeonsccsonates » 615 
By Newson & Harpina. 
Dalston—73, Malvern-road, 73 years, ground-rent 
91. 9 











b Wills cecceccovessquabeteneutennecieneessocevabenionins ococeese 400 

Caledonian-road.—No, 139, term 54 years, ground- 
rent 260. ...... necccodesvenecescecssegeeseseons-- cocceaneees . 440 
Stoke Newington—4, Albion-road, freehold............ 7CO 

City-road—11 and 104, Britannia-street, and 1 and 
6, Wellington-place, freehold ...............ccce000 . 1,410 

Clapton—1l1 and 5, Five Elm-terrace, 71 years, 
SOE TMK Atncsatessinrininenineionen 1,955 

By H. A. Cox. 

Bermondsey—36 und 38, Alma-road, 39 years, 
Oe BI Bb ico ciiiccncccciscsngdutbesinctensctntdeenedasoiel 500 

54 to 62 even, Tranton-road, 48 years, ground- 
rent 177. 1(s, ........- sagegesences cocesecucononsesoneseesnces 1,180 

1 to 6 and 10, New Place, 48 years, ground-rent 
BEE; WO iedassthscesedshisehecceceteteniivcneias sosseseseccesce Eg hee 

By Witxkinson & Son. 
Brighton—29, Regency-square, freehold ...........00 . 93,(60 
Apri. 16, 
By Gorecr GoutpsmitH & Co. 

Pimlico—27 and 29, Westmoreland-street, 44 years, 

GMI OTE BUR: « scsccciiensancccecnnncicciccsebtnnciotnaeeh 560 
By Dennant & PortErR, 

Deptford—18, Douglas-street, freehbold..............+00. 370 

Lewisham High-road — The residence, Claremont 
Villa, 78 years, ground-rent 131, .........ccceseeeees 1,270 

MEETINGS. 


THurRsDAY, APRIL 29. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr, James 

Gordon on ‘‘ Goihic Ornament.” 8°30 p.m. 
Fripay, Aprit 30. 

Institution ef Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 

r. D. 8. Capper on ‘‘ Continuous Railway Brakes.” 
7°39 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society —Mr. C. R. Harris on 
‘Some Physical Considerations in Building Operations.” 
7°45 p.m, 

Saturpay, May 1. 

Association of Publie Sanitary Inspectors.—Address by 

Mr, Edwin Chadwick, C.B,, President, 63) p,m, 








Miscellanea. 


Science Lectures for the People.—The 
‘‘ Penny Science Lecture” at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, Waterloo-road, on Tuesday evening last, 
was delivered by Prof. H. G. Seely, F.R.S., who 
took as his subject “‘ Water and its Action in 
Earth-Shaping.”’ The lecturer clearly explained 
the erosive action of the tides apon the land, 
and described the action of glaciers upon moun- 
tains. The lecturer’s remarks were well illus- 
trated by a number of large photographic views 
shown by means of a lantern upon a screen 
filling up the proscenium opening. The 
audience was very attentive and appreciative. 
The management of this place of entertainment 
is to be congratulated upon providing such 
excellent science lectures for the people. 

Fire Engines and Escapes. — Messrs. 
Shand, Mason, & Co, have issued a large and 
elaborately illustrated catalogue of their very 
various contrivances for contending against, 
and escaping from fires, including fire-engines, 
hose, firemen’s dress and accoutrements, fire- 
escapes of many descriptions. A great deal of 
information is contained in the descriptive 
matter, and the whole catalogue forms in 
itself a very useful manual and suggestion 
book for architects and house-owners in regard 
to the means for dealing with fires. 
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Decorations at the Italian Church, 
Hatton Garden.—The Italian (R.C.) Church 
in Hatton Garden, erected in 1862, has lately 
been undergoing internal decoration, the entire 
walls from floor to cornice, as well as the ceiling, 
having been painted and enriched by numerous 
figures representative of scriptural subjects and 
characters. The ceiling of the nave contains in 
its central panel a painting of St. Peter (to 
whom the church is dedicated) in glory, sur- 
rounded by angels holding the emblems of his 
authority and martyrdom. Over the sanctuary 
is a picture of Paradise, containing figures of 
the Trinity, the four doctors of the Church, 
founders of religious orders, and other saints. 
The apse over the high altar has for its centre 
piece the Ascension of Our Lord in glory, im- 
parting his last blessing to the Apostles and his 
Virgin Mother. On either side are the prophets, 
Isaias looking towards Christ, and Jeremias 
sitting in the ruins of the Temple and weeping 
over its destruction. Underneath, in bas-reliefs, 
is seen Christ holding communion with St. Peter, 
and, in the counter pane], washing the feet of 
that Apostle. The apses of the Lady-chapel 
and St. Joseph’s are also illuminated by angels 
bearing the emblems of the Queen of Saints. 
On either side of the transepts are large windows 
filled in with paintings. The subjects are the 
Transfiguration and the Agony in the Garden. 
These picturesstand 21 ft. high. The whole work 
has been carried out under the direction of 
Signor Arnaud, of Caraglio, Piedmont, who has 
likewise executed all the figures in chiaroscuro. 
The several paintings are by Cav. Gauthier, of 
Saluzzo, Turin. It is stated that the cost of 
the decorations will be from 3,0001. to 4,000/. 

Leipsic Bourse.— The new bourse at 
Leipsic has at length been completed, so far as 
the exterior is concerned, whilst the interior 
fittings are also finished to such an extent that 
the buiiding will be opened for business on the 
lst of July next. One portion of the structure 
has been specially reserved as the permanent 
offices of the Leipsic Chamber of Commerce. 
The estimates for the edifice were originally 
926,000 marks, or 46,300/., but these have been 
considerably exceeded, and the total expendi- 
ture will ultimately amount to no less than 
1,200,000 marks, or 60,0001. sterling. The 
latter sum, however, includes the outlay for a 
complete installation for illuminating the build- 
ings throughout with electricity. There are 
several other architectural works of interest 
which will be opened in Leipsic during the 
coming summer, amongst the most important 
being the City Museum and likewise a magnifi- 
cent motumental fountain. A deceased Leipsic 
lady left a considerable sum of money for the 
erection of the latter work, which it is proposed 
to construct on Augustus-square, infront of the 
City Museum. 

An Archeological Anniversary.—The 
Royal Historical Society has appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the celebration 
of the 800th anniversary of the completion of 
the great survey of England contained in 
Domesday Book,—which was, almost certainly, 
finished in the year 1086 A.D.,—and has invited 
the leading antiquarian and architecturral 
societies throughout the country to take part 
in the celebration. The invitation has been 
accepted by most of the societies, including the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which have appointed 
delegates to serve on the committee. Any 
person interested in Domesday Book, or any 
learned society to which by chance an invita- 
tion has not been sent, may communicate with 
the hon. secretary, Mr. P. Edward Dove, 
barrister-at-law, 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. 

The Demolition of Lord Carrington’s 
House.—The second and concluding sale of 
the materials of Lord Carrington’s House, 
Whitehall, and the adjoining buildings in White- 
hall and Whitehall-yard, took place on Tuesday, 
by Messrs. Horne, Son, and Eversfield, when 
the whole of the brick and stone work and 
other materials were disposed of. There was a 
large attendance, and high prices was obtained, 
the lead more especially being warmly com- 
peted for. This portion of the material on the 
main building was sold for 2131., whilst that on 
the stables realised 52/. The total proceeds 
of the day’s sale amounted to 6201., which, added 
to 615/., the sum produced at the first sale on 
the 6th inst., brings up the aggregate sum 
realised for the whole of the materials to 1,235l. 
The buildings are to be taken down, and the 
whole of the site cleared, in six weeks. 
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Wew School of Art Buildings at Clap- 
ham.—A School of Art was some time since 
established at Clapham, and new buildings in 
connexion with the institution have just been 
erected, and are now nearly ready for occupa- 
tion, on a site in a newly-formed road on the 
west side of High-street, the principal elevation 
to this road being 80 ft. in length, the building 
extending to a depth of upwards of 100 ft., and 
covering an area of about 8,500 ft. The whole 
of the central portion of the frontage, which is 
surmounted by a gable, is faced with Lawrence’s 
red brick, the strings, window arches, and sills 
being in Brown’s patent moulded brick. Imme- 
diately under the central gable there is an 
arched entrance, 8 ft. in width. The two wings 
on each side of the central portion of the front- 
age, are faced with stock brick, with red 
moulded bricks for strings, window-heads, &c. 
A parapet, running the entire length of the 
frontage, is decorated with large griffin panels 
in buff terra-cotta, supplied by Messrs. Stiff, of 
the Lambeth Potteries, and above these are 
vases, also in terra-cotta. The building is 
intended to be heated by hot-water apparatus, 
supplied by Messrs. Bailey & Co., of Grace- 
church-street. Messrs. I’Anson & Son are the 
architects, and Messrs. Kynoch & Co., Limited, 
are the contractors, the works being under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Carmichael 
Kynoch, a member of the firm. 


Independent Water-supply in London.— 
Artesian tube wells are now being fixed at the 
following places in London :—For the supply of 
the flats and offices of the Albert Hall Mansions, 
South Kensington, and the Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria-street, S.W. The depth to be 
reached in each case, to obtain the required 
supply, will be over 400 ft. Ere the chalk-beds 
are reached thick layers of London clay and 
Woolwich and Reading beds will have to be 
penetrated. It is only of recent years that 
this system of obtaining supplies of pure water 
from deep sources has been so perfected as to 
almost entirely supersede the old and costly 
method of sinking dug wells. These artesian 
wells are protected by an even-sized tube, which 
is carried from the surface to the chalk beds, so 
as to prevent any of the polluted springs which 
are found in the upper beds to contaminate the 
lower springs. Messrs. C. Isler & Co., of South- 
wark-street, have had these works entrusted 
to them. 


Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.—The first ex- 
amination held under the auspices of this Asso- 
ciation was held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Westminster, on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 16th and 17th of April, when nineteen 
names were entered. The written and graphic 
examination was taken on the first day, while 
the vivid vcce occupied the greater portion of 
Saturday. The examiners were Messrs. R. 
Vawser, M.Inst.C.E., President of the Associa- 
tion; W. G. Laws, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, 
Newcastle -on- Tyne; E. B. Hilice Clark, 
M.Inst.C.E., Hove; and C. Dunscombe, M.A., 
M.Inst. C.E., Liverpool. 


The Indestructible Paint Company, 
Limited, call our attention to the fact that it 
is now seven years since the Egyptian obelisk 
known as ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle’’ was protected 
with Browning’s patent preservative solution. 
Dr. H. C. Bartlett, F.C.S., in a report on the 
subject, says that whereas on the arrival of the 
obelisk in this country, “the granite was pre- 
cisely in that absorbent state that it would 
imbibe damp from our atmosphere, and become 
liable to exfoliate and throw off scale after 
scale under the influence of frost, until but 
little of the inscriptions would be likely to 
remain after one or two of our English 
winters,” the obelisk is “‘ sounder than when 
the solution was first applied, and all four faces 
are weatherproof.” 


A New Building Estate on Clapham- 
common.— What is known as the Clock House 
Estate on the south side of Clapham-common 
is about to be laid out for building operations. 
Several new roads are now in course of con- 
struction. The materials of the mansion and 
outbuildings, together with those of the adjoin- 
ing mansion, called the “ Lees,” were sold on 
Tuesday last preparatory to clearing the site 
for building purposes. The two mansions and 
grounds cover an area of upwards of twenty-two 
acres, with a frontage to the common nearly 
900 ft. in length. It is said that the estates 
will be laid out for the erection of between 300 
and 400 high-class residences. 
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Ihe Enlargement of the Jenior Car) 
Club.—An extensive enlargement of the J ; 
Carlton Club, in Pall Mall, which hag treo 
progress during the last twelve months =: ts 
on the point of completion. For the p, = 
of the enl 17 Purposes 

e argement the authorities of the ¢) 
purchased Adair House adjoining, at the — 
of George-street, at an outlay, it is ar 
about 25,000/. The club as now enlarged te 
a frontage to Pall Mall upwards of 190 ft in 
length, with a frontage of about the same len, 
in St. James’s-squaie, together with a —o 
frontage in George-street. The Pall Mall fronta 
has to some extent undergone reconstruction the 
alterations consisting of a new entrance in the 
centre, 12 ft. in width, having on each gid 
double polished granite columns and an 
surmounted by a balcony, which, it may be 
stated, is carried the entire length of the 
frontage at the first-floor level. Prominent 
bay windows have also been introduced in the 
ground-floor portion of the building, at the east 
and west ends of the frontage. The St. James's 
square elevation is likewise undergoing certain 
alterations, bold bay-windows being carried up 
to the top of the first floor, surmounted by a 
balustrade. The entrance-hall is being richly 
ornamerted with costly marbles. Internally 
tke building has been to a large extent recon- 
structed, the alterations and additions including 
a new reading-room and library on the first 
floor, and a billiard-room on the floor above. 
The principal staircase has likewise been re- 
constructed, and the smoking - room enlarged, 
whilst a new strangers’ smoking-room has been 
provided. The alterations are expected to be 
completed early in the approaching summer. 
The works are being carried out from the 
designs of Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, architect ; 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen being the con- 
tractors. 

Assaulting a Clerk of Works.—At the 
Farnham Petty Sessions, William Waller was 
charged with assaulting John Stevenson, clerk 
of works, employed in the interest of the 
Farnham Local Board on the drainage works 
now being carried out in the town. The 
defendant, who is managing foreman to 
Mr. R. C. Trimm, the contractor for the Farn- 
ham drainage works, had some dispute with the 
clerk of works about the measuring-up of work, 
and assaulted him, striking him on the head 
and knocking him down. Mr. Crundwell, who 
was instructed by the Local Board to conduct 
the case on behalf of the comviainant, said the 
Local Board wished him to remind the Bench 
that this was not the first occurrence of the 
kind, and that there had been an organised 
oppcsition to the clerks of works and engineer. 
A clerk of works should be free and unfettered 
in his supervision. If he was not fully pro 
tected he would find his work very difficult 
indeed. The Chairman of the Bench said he 
saw the case in all its bearings, and inflicted a 
fine of 40s. and costs, and bound the defendant 
over to keep the peace in the sum of 10/.— 
Surrey and Hants News. i 

The Edinburgh International Exhibi- 
tion.— Messrs. Field & Allan, of George-street, 
are presenting to the International Exhibi- 
tion, Edinburgh, a handsome tile pavement, de- 
signed by Mr. H. Stephens, to be fixed at the 
entrance to the grand pavilion. The pave 
ment, which is about 30 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, 
is treated in a style suitable to the building 
and in harmony with the surroundings. The 
centre panel is 4 ft. square, and is composed of 
sixty-four 6-in. encaustic tiles, the groundwork 
of which is a rich dark blue, with the figure of 
a Cupid in the centre holding a ribbon bearing 
the word “Caledonia.” On each side of the 
centre panel is a smaller one, 3 ft. square, rev 
posed of thirty-six 6-in. encaustic tiles, whic 
have a very rich effect, though treated i 
somewhat different manner to the centre. The 
border is the same class of design, and 18 ome 
rounded by a white marble strip, 15 in. Wi 
There is also a variously-coloured marble — 
about 9 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide, in ally 
way. The tiles have been manufacture od 
the Campbell Tile Company, of Stoke-upe 
Trent. 

Westmoreland Green Slates.— _ ar 
account of the recent Building Trades ** she 
tion at Islington, we omitted to pene yet 
exhibit of green slating by the - a ia 
Quarry Company, of Keswick. Doth ©, 
formity of colour and strength this —_ “a 
productions seem to meet ail that is re s alaed, 
materials of this class. Messrs. Roberts, 

& Co. are the agents for these slates. 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. £. 8. 2 7 : 
ton 6 5 

Greenhertts ee load 1210 0 15 0 0 

Teak, : cceuandl foot cube O 2 4 02 8 

ia, canada. a 300 «410 0 
, seaeancencsnsnssonesenesnnn. 

a 310 0 415 0 

Fir, Dantsic, BC. vsssseenresoe ot 2 2 oe eo 

a as © pai 5619 0 610 0 

pie, Canada Fed.» 7300 500 

ee 

er OP seated fathom 3100 65 0 0 
gt, Petersburg ssssessssssecesssesnsese Ser Fa 3 

Wainscot Riga seeseerereceeee® a 2 ws 

’ Odessa, crown sonccaseaass ca eo 
i. Finland, 2nd and Ist...std, 

-_ 4th and 3rd « 68600 710 0 

Rigd ... reserves 7 eee : : : “a : 

t Ow eeoceestee 
el a FOS 0 6 
on white PTITTT Ti iiiiiil) 7 0 0 10 0 0 

scott . 600 15 0 0 
STE os cseansiannenennpen 700 1710 0 
Canada, Pine 1st ..-.sseecseceeevevees = : 

’ Peat ] 

" a 600 1000 
Spruce Ist ieee an 8 0 0 ll O O 
3rd and 2nd eoecese 2 : : : : : 

New runswick, a eoccccces 

Battens, all kinds ........... seseseoseeese 00 1200 

Flooring — sq. 1 in.—Pre- sae ee 
eo 6 086 
Second .... wo O 7 
alities . ». 0 6 O 07 0 

Ra may "foot 0 0 8 0 0 4 
Honduras, &C. sssssssssseeseee wm ©@¢& $44 
Australian we 08 0 24 0 0 3 

UDB eevee . 4 

Mah y, Cub 0 0 5 0 0 7 
at Doningo, CATZO BVCTAZES sesees : : oa : a 
Mexican ry eeecese eereroce 
basco eeeeeeeeeenesed 0 0 4 0 0 64 
+ cl - 0 0 44 0 0 6} 
| Bird’s-e © reccecs Oteeaeee eeeeerece 0 0 6 0 0 8 

Maple, y 

DARA TIND cccoccsscccsccsscecccconcecnes ton 700 10 0 0 
Bahia. ua : 72s oss 

Box, Turkey ....ccsscceeee veer entconmes ~n © © 

fafia, St, Domingo egncceee seeeee LOO : ; . ag 
Porto Rico ee 

Walnut, Italian 0 0 4 0 0 5 

METALS, 

{nor—Pig in Scotland ton 000 000 
Bar, Welsh, in London weoee 410 0 417 6 
» .». in Wales we 4656 0 410 0 
» Staffordshire, London ,,,.. 515 0 619 O 
Sheets, single, in London mm eae § 81) 0 
a 99 ecccrcecree 6 OO 7 0 O 
Nail-r 99 Seeeesees oe b 15 0 6 19 0 

CoPPER — 

British, cake and ingot ........ton 44 00 45 0 0 
Best selected . £510 0 4 0 0 
Sheets, strong » 6 00 00 0 
ate ade eoeccceccccece oe Eee a Ss : 
ustralian 47 0 0 4710 
SI cecccsnsscssens . 41 7 6 «4115 O 

YELLOW MRTAL..........0000 scococceelD, O 0 44 OO 48 

Laip—Pig, Spanish tom i.e wee 
English, common brands........... 1315 0 0 0 0 
— English ‘ ». 145 0 1410 0 
LTER— 

a md 4 ieiictinaie weeeeton 1410 0 0 0 0 

ary bran 1426 14 7 6 

Tr— 

Banca ..., w.ton 000 00 0 
Billiton ..., 000 000 
TIIND sssrererssessesseseseerececeosorese 93 7 6 9317 6 
SII -steuieniscssineasnensnntananien 94 0 0 9410 0 
La IDQOUB.....sserscererecereasereee 7 00 000 
English sheet .............. weeton 000 00 0 

OILS, 

Linseed ..., ton 19 5 0 1915 0 

Cocoanut, Cochin ..... un 29:00 000 
SIN ciensosssrsessnsensssecsnssnscone 200 000 

Pale te 000 000 
SET shiistinsdiisnnacwiouimme w. 2210 0 23 0 0 

Palm-nut Kernel 

Ramen eRMM CIs 000 000 
Pessedl, English pale. —m O66 6 
Cottcdeeed nome srrteesseeen see 29 0 0 27 5 0 
’ . COC eeeeeseereee eeccee 16 10 0 17 10 0 

Tallow and Oleine 95 
Lubricatin U g SOC eee eee eeseeees e+e: e08 0 0 45 0 
By UD cesses »« 600 10 0 0 

Tue Ceeceee eeeeccecsce 8 0 0 13 0 0 

American, in cas owt 
, wt 196 #1410 3 
on a wae barrel 018 0 019 6 
El ncseseecrassscreeccccecseeaceees 010 6 Cll 6 
—_—_—_. 





TENDERS. 


ARNOLD (near 


kerbing, channel]; 
at Arncld, nnelling, 


Nottingham).—For widening of roads 
sewering, and asphalting the same, 


hear Nottingham, for the Arnold Local B 
of Health. Mr. Frederick Jackson, oF gg 


0 ° 
neer emt, Nottingham, 


E. Hopkins, Sutton-in- Ashfield 
. mart, Nottingham 
muel Thumbs, N ottingham 
&J, Holmes, Alfreton 
Greaves, Arnold 
J. Shortland & Co 
ohn Hawley, Ikeston 
ames Herring, Arnold 
‘4m Cordon, Burton J oyce 


win Morris, Red Hill, Arnold* ,,, 


* Accepted, 


Quantities by the engi- 


£1,492 0 0 


hoot 
& 
Oo 
mee 
ho 
Ooo 20oooow 


BA 
Halfwee CSEA.—For alterations and additions to the 
Cain 4 — 393, Battersea Park-road, for Messrs, 
toe, B.— r G, Treacher, architect, Carter- 
alk 
Holloway ne O08 C000 C0 ccc ceecceccecccccs COCeeeres “— 0 0 
i ee Preneetesaseeres 000 0 0 
"POOR ceeccece Creerees C88 eeeeees Seeteces 947 0 0 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
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street, Reading : 








CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. a - ~~ — Page. 
Clock and Bells for Town-hall ..............-.000 Rochdale Corporation... | A. Waterhouse ............ April 27th | 1, 
BEGRING-WP WEPOSES. ..00000..00cesecvecescecccosscscesese Wandsworth Bd. of Wks | Official ...........-..ccceeee do. il, 
New Vagrant Wards to Workhouse ........... Tonbridge Union ........ H. H. & E. Cronk ..... April 29th | xviii, 
WE ED. ccccsececccossectsudecseccersene St. Marylebone Vestry | Official ............ccceeeee: April 30th | ii. | 
Machinery for Treatment of Sewage, &c. ......| Hendon Local Board ... | E. Cousins & Son......... May Ist xviii, 
Staffordshire Paving Bricks ...........c.eecc...+.. Bognor Local Board... | Official .., do. ul. 
Painting, &c , Hospital Ship Castalia........... Met. Asylums Board ...| J. W. Peggs ............00 do. ul. 
Removal of Street Refuse by Barges ............ St. Giles, Camberwell, = 
., 2—omeneree CRREEE ccccccccnccssecte-ece May 3rd | Xviil. 
Repairs and New Workshops..............00..c000 5S Sees do. more 
AE AS: ATR RT Newmarkt Watrwks Co. | E. Easton & Co, ......... do. _— 
AN ISR IE Lewisham Board of Wks| Official .........seee00 wee | May 4th | it, 
Making-up Carriageways and Footways ........ Chelsea Ve:try........ ... G. R. Strachan............ do. at. 
Dwarf Wall and Railings to Infirmary ......... Paddington Guardians | A. & C. Harston ......... May 5th |i, 
I iccccciscinetacedccoeces ee ere ee Westmuinstr Bd. of Wks | G. R. W. Wheeler ...... do. il. 
PTI HEINE crintiininassans sepaeteussstiiniesmnnaneanani Mile End Vestry ......... S. Ths TARR. <hcceccecocece do. — 
Brick Paving on Esplanade  ...............cecccece. Bognor Local Board ... | Official ...... May 7th | ii, 
Adapting Premises for Telegraph Factory Com, of H.M. Works... o. do, 1. 
Alterations and Additions to Hospital ......... Met, Asylums Board...| A. & C. Harston ......... do. le 
Widening, Be. OF Bridge ....ccccccccceccececcocces: County of Stafford ...... R. Griffiths ............00 May 8th | xvii. 
ESET SER NMI inai Isle of Thanet Union... | W. G. Bower ............ May 9th | xvii 
Additions to Schools ....... ...... Wimbledon Par. Schl. | C. G. Maylard ............ May l0th | xviii, 
Painting, Whitewashing, &C,............ccseccseeee- Central London Sick a 
Asylum District Qflcial  ...cccccccee saanesine do. xvill. 
Cooking Apparatus ......... siesitliaintdinnidhiiataaaied Swansea Union............ do. do. XVill. 
Wrought-fron Tumbler Carts  ...............c000. Southampton Corporatn} W. B. G. Bennett ...... May llth |i. 
Works, Repairs, and Materials ......... ssecseeeee | War Department......... Official ... teeeeeees May 12th |. 
Pipe Sewers and other Works .......... .......00:] _ sesesseeeces A Not stated | xviii. 
Enlargement and Additions to Board Schools | School Brd for London | Official :........0..0cc0ceeee. o, il. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. we Page. 
First Clerk of Works .......... seseececes ecccccecceece Hammersmith Vestry... 31, 3s. per week ...| April 28th | xvi. 
Two Clerks of the Works ..........c.cccc0.eeeeeee Hereford Corporation... do. May 10th | xvi. 
County Surveyorship, Ireland ..............0...6. Civil Service Com. ...... Not stated ............| Notstated | xvi. 


























° Accepted. 





Stone, 
W. Bowdler, Shrewsbury £740 0 0 
H. Wel-h, Hereford......... 640 0 0 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow ...... 625 0 0 
Oliver Jones, Shrewsbury 60 0 O 
Bowers &Co., Hereford*.,. 545 0 0 


* Accepted. 


BROMSGROVE.—For houses on the Shepley Hills 
Building Estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, the 
property of Mr. Thomas Werthington. 
Elgood, architect, King-street, Manchester :— 


House on the Long Drive (No. 2). 


Mr. John G. 


Th mas Rowbotham, Birmingham..,... 2,625 0 0 
John Bowen, Birmingham.............. . 2,229 0 0 
James Moffatt, Birmingham...,.,...... 2,218 0 0 
Samuel Taylor, Birmingham............ 2,066 0 0 
Amess, Saice, & Read, Bromsgrove... 2,024 0 0 
J. Wilson & Son, Birmingham......... 2,002 0 0 
W.& J. Webb, Birmingham............ 1,99) 0 0 
Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton ...... 1,955 0 0 
Thomas Smith, Birmingham........ ... 1,899 10 0 
Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham ........ . 1,898 0 0 
Tilt & Weaver, Bromsgrove ............ 1,868 0 0 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton 1,66) 0 0 
James Smith & Sons, Birmingham... 1,859 0 0 
J. Barnsley & Sons, Bi:mingham ... 1,788 0 0 
Horsley Bros., Birmingham ............ 1,750 0 0 
Barker & Son, Birmingham"............ 1,737 10 0O 
* Accepted, 
** The Cottage” (No, 3). 
John Bowen, Birmingham.................. £995 0 0 
Samuel Taylor, Birmingham .,........... 915 0 0 
W.&J. Webb, Birmingham ........... . 932 0 0 
Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton ......... 927 0 0 
James Moffatt, Birmingham .............. 926 1) O 
Thomas Rowbotham, Birmingham...,., 917 0 0 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton... 900 0 0 
Thomas Smith, Birmingham............... §90 0 0 
Tilt & Weaver, Bromsgrove ........... ... 883 0 0 
J. Wilson & Sons, Birminghan ......... 87110 0 
Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham ............ 870 0 0 
Amess, Suice, & Read, Bromsgrove ... 83513 0 
Barkar & Sons, Birmingham ..... ——e 6 
J. Smith & S.n, Birmingham ............ 818 0 0 
Horsley Bros., Birmingham * ..,..,...... 770 0 0 
* Accepted. 
CHATHAM.—For villa residence, Chatham. Mr. G 
E. Bond, architect, Rochester :— 
Callund & Son, Rochester............... £1,980 0 0 
Naylar & Son, Rochester ............... 1,796 0 0 
Vaughan, Maidstone ..................00 1,755 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone......... 1,744 0 O 
Seagers, Chatham (accepted) .......... 1,690 0 U 


CLIFTON (Bristol).—For additional buildings, Clifton 


Total. 

... £2,630 
<— mae 
2.509 
2,494 
2.470 
2,465 


wee 2,297 
wee 2,184 
2,180 


College. Mr. Charles F. Hansom, F.R.I.B.A. architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 
No. 1. No. 2. 
W.C. Pugsley ...... £1,550... £1,080 
ig is SD snnsecsnnens 1,5 «. 1,010 
T. R. Lewis.........00. 1,525 98 4 
W. Church ........... . 1,483 1,011 
se 1,492 ... 978 
., eae ,490 ... 975 
Stephens & Bastow.., 1,389 ... 929 
Walters & Son ...... 1,395 915 
©. A. Hapes..ccccccccee 1,377 929 
Wilkins & Sons ...... 1,324 860 
Howell & Son* ...... 1,295 835 


CRAVEN ARMS (Salop).—For Lodge, the Grove, 
Mr, Cyril B.. Tubbs, architect, Blagrave- 


Terra-cotta, 
£80 
64) 
640 
610 
525 


ooooo 
oooco°o 





HOLLOWAY.—For building three sh~ps at Upper 
Holl »way, for Mr. W. H. Chapman, Mr. J. W. Brooker, 





architect, Railway Approach, London Bridge :— 
NT Pia ae eee £2,377 0 
1 ee neniciemecabiniipmmeadiieinga 2,339 0 0 
TET AR AI Pe 2,148 0 O 
LLL LL ALT LAAT, TAT 2,127 0 O 
PI instsinttenenstanieiaibenmmennieietl 2,047 0 O 
i iateiisidatenneiiatnieiibieni casi 1,892 0 0 





HORNSEY.— New srewersinnorthern portion of Hornsey 
District, for the Hornsey Local Board. M->, T, de Courcy 
Meade, engineer :— 









































Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park....... .. £2,499 0 O 
H Hill, High Wycombe ............... ,430 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster ........ . 2,420 0 0 
A. Walker, Upper Holloway........... . 2,399 0 O 
Saunders, Peckham ........0...c0-ssese00e 2,295 0 O 
Dunmore, Crouch End.,,,............ mune on -2 4 
Cooke & Co., Battersea ..........cecceees 2,027 0 0 
i ET Ta 1,999 0 0 
Nicholls, Wood Green ..............sss00: 1,895 0 0 
Neal, Wandsworth Common............ 1,685 0 0 
Osenton, Erith, Kent .............c0ce0e0 1,598 0 0 
Standen, Harlesden ................0ce0+e0 1,575 0 0 
[ Engineer's estimate, £2,447. | 
HORNSEY .—New road work, for the Hornsey Local 
Board. . Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, surveyor :— 
r e ig |a.| 6 is 
os | Po So] Ss | Be] se 
ée | €S |o5!| 28 oS lee 
= A © 
£ £ e4 ig £ | £ 
Mowlem & Co., | | | 
Westminster | 1,798"; 1,034*| 698", 918" 2,294 | 317* 
Pizzey,Hornsey| 1,824 | 1,252 | 822 | 1,100 | 2,577 | 379 
Nicholls, Wood 
Green ......... 1,842 | 1,254 | 837 | 1,025 | 2,585 | 363 
Heard, Hoxton | 1,880 | 1,300 | 900 | 1,2C0 | 2,700 450 
Dunmore, | | 
Crouch’ End | 1,956 | 1,117 | 739 | $81 | 2,291 | 335 
Walker, Upper . | 
Holloway ...| 1,973 | 1,207 | 833 1,C85 | 2,161", 365 
Aspinall, | | 
Hroxt ME ccacee 2,071 | 1,258 | 802 | 1,195 | 2,605 | 394 
Nowell & Rob- | | | 
eon, Kensing- | | 
CO acocecee sees | 2,100 | 1,285 | 820 | 1,215 | 2,635 | 475 
Jackson & Son, | aa | 
Finsbury Park — 1,230 | 8:0 | 1,075 | 2,415 | 400 
Cooke & Co., | 
Battersea ...| 2,194 | 1,873 | 9.8 | 1,145 | 2,762 | 440 
Surveyor’s | | = 
Estimates ... | 2,062 | 1,347 | 786 | 1,295 | 2,854 | 361 


























* Accepted. + Withdrawn, 





ISLINGTON.—For alterations and additions to the 
Duke of Cambridge Public-house, Peter-street, Islington, 
for Mr. Murray. Messrs. Alexander & Gibson, a:chitects, 
Great James-street, W.C. :— 





TIN so seaneninanibonensembeneegeminetne £949 0 0 
p Ry PERE eas eee emo an a 940 0 O 
OS eee 887 0 0 
NE © TGEEE ccvceccccceseccccsncceesecoses 843 0 O 
Do BRED cccccccse. cctacsescttncseortetamnmeeeen . 830 0 0 





ISLEWORTH.—For alterations and addition to coach- 
house and stable at Caswell House, Isleworth, for Mr, 
Howard :— 

J. Beale, Westminster Bridge-road*... £26) 0 0 
* Accepted, No competition, 















a 
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KENNINGTON.—For alterations and repairs to 115, LONDON.—For repairs and additions to No. 74, TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Kennington Park-road, for Mr. W. A. Wall :— + ta gt mae me caret ~_ . Cartwright. Mr.G. A li ° 
T ; : itect, ter-lane, E.U.:— ; ; “ 
R. A. Lamprell (accepted) .......0:.00 £162 0 0 maces, aowiatent, Gatentaes, 0. one-0* Registered Telegraphic Address,“ Tur Burpme, Lonpor,” 
LEWISHAM.—For the erection of the New Church of ig IED ncencnccncsavetedenenanteenasiesncensores 385 0 0 


St. Laurence at Catford Bridge, Lewisham, for the 
Lewisham Church Extension Association. Mr. H. 
Roumieu Gough, architect, Carlton-chambers, Regent- 
street, 8.W. :— 








Fence walls 
Church, and gates, Total. 
Kennard Bros. ......... CD te wi £7,714 
Banks ...... cence Ge aaa Gee weds 7,693 
Staines & Son............ . ow GES cctece > 
Brown, 8on, & Blom- 
ae ee Te sseses 7,649 
NE $000 ceocce _ a 7,573 
T. Wontner Smith & 
eS = 7,351 
Chamberlen Bros....... C 7 GS sees 7,126 
Belham & Co............. SS _ ne 7,047 
J. Taster ....c00e pennenoets J awa 316 ...... 6,686 
Revised Tenders. 
Fence Mornin 
Church, walls, ond Total. 
Chamberlen, Bros. £6,316 ... £404 ... £518 ... £7,238 
Belham & Co. ...... 6,067 ... 310 ... 766 ... 7,133 
J. Lister* ............ 6,075 ... 315 ... 530 6,929 


* Accepted conditionally. 


LLANDAFF.—For the erection of a house at Liandaff, 
for Mr. H. M. Thompson. Messrs. Halliday & Anderson, 
architects, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. Charles 
Taylor, Cardiff :— 














D. Davies, Cardiff ......... ... £1,999 0 O 
W. & T. Cox, Liandaff 1,989 15 0 
0 ana . 1,975 0 0 
I on nsicceneanatinrinaiin 1,955 18 O 
J. Allen, Cardiff oe socoee 1,887 0 O 
F. Martin, Cardiff ............. peccescocce 1,885 0 O 
J, Shepton & Sons, Cardiff .......... . 1,825 10 0O 
ig Mts MU, TREE ccccsconcosscccenccce 1,680 0 0 
T. Gough, Cardiff (accepted) ......... 1,650 0 0 





LONDON.—For additions and alterations at No. 4, 
Audley-square, W., for Mr. J. Innes, Mr. R. B. 
Marsh, architect. Quantities by Messrs. D. Campbell & 























Son :— 
J. Mowlem ..... , srsoscee £4,098 0 O 
Lawrence & Sons rennosenunesosenes 3,868 0 0 
A. Bush ............ ascot . 8,845 0 0 
I niece linia . 3,840 0 0 
E. Conder ... aiemeatanemenan . 3,694 0 O 
Nightingale .,....... ensieneemnen ecieiailone wee 9,58L 0 O 
Brass & Sons ; 3,550 0 0 
ON LTD , 0 0 
Killby & Gayford (accepted) ......... 3,439 0 0 





LONDON. — For rebuilding Nos. 31, 33, 35, 37, 
Worship-street, for Mr. Berliner, Mr. E, Street, archi- 

















tect. Quantities by Fowler & Hugman :— 
Pain ae ool £5,864 0 0 
IT scissssssicitinasscciidiaeieinmidanaednetiaimeitll 5,720 0 0 
Dickson ....... meonteenens eee & - 
8 eee . 5,218 0 0 
TT ntctsseteneninieene : 5,200 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. ..........00+- 5,098 0 0 
a . 4,998 0 0 
Larter & Son nom Ga 8 © 
ED: iieiniaieientenerntetaniaients ceoccee 4,9563 0 O 
Killby & Gayford (accepted) ......... 4,818 0 0 





LONDON.—For shops and residences, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. Mr. J. T. Smith, architect. Quantities 
ee — 




















i cseneeanenianeummseoonatt , £32,390 0 O 
Higgs & Hill ... seoeeee 32,308 0 O 
IID nist aiiiesciepadainahinmmininmeteus 31,835 0 0 
arr peenpouneeenanneteetenmie 31,615 0 O 
Brass & Son........ 31,615 0 0 
Peary & Co. ....cce-- nome Gaaee 8 © 
Patman & Fotheringham....... seesenus 30,850 0 0O 
Peto Bros......... . 29,938 0 0 
Bywaters ........ canidedeunennene pesseceesess . 29,473 0 0 





LONDON.—For sho 


and residence, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-equare. Mr. 


. T. Smith, architect. Quantities 


























supplied :— 
SD ccnssesseve sone £5,955 0 0 
RC SN 6,839 0 0 
en wee 5,689 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham .,,, eee 5,671 0 O 
Nightingale... 5,582 0 0 
Brass & Son ... , satene 5,483 0 0O 
STEEIIIL:. wuddinanignscesinbeebeenttennenaiiit . 5,372 0 0 
Perry & Co. 5,325 0 0 
Morriss a 4,956 0 0 
Bywaters ...... sagnones 4,665 0 0 








MOUNTAIN ASH (Glamorganshire).—For the erection 
of a Church at Mountain Ash. Messrs. Halliday & 
Anderson, architects, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Mr, Norman Wight, Cardiff :— 











J. Kinsey, Tongwynlais ...... saneduscess £1,980 9 7 
8. Franklen, Cardiff . 1,921 1 6 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester.......... 1,787 0 0 
C. Bird, Canton ... we Bee 2 * 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea.......... . 1,737 0 0 
W. &T. Cox, TdamGell ....ccccccccscces. 1,580 5 6 
Evan Thomas, Neath ..........ccccccccces 1,501 13 0 
Miles Edmunds, Mountain Ash”’...... 1,398 12 5 
Edwin Parfitt, Cwmaman .............0« 1,388 13 4 


* Accepted. 
NEWBURY.—For building Oddfellows’ Hall, New- 














bury. Mr. J. H. Money, architect. Quantities not 

supplied :— 
W. Wilkins & Son, Eynsham ......... £2,580 0 0 
G. Elms. Stockcross..... . 2,436 8 0 
C. Claridge, Banbury ............ om an as 
8. Hlliott, Newbary....ccoccscccccccccccsces 2,177 0 oO 
Bottsford, Newbury mainte 2,175 0 O 
R. Harrison, Newbury  .......cccceceees . 1,915 0 O 
T, Martin, Maidenhead ...... 1,830 0 0 
Simonds, Reading ..... ceemeanaebuanadas 1,724 0 0 
Hie DANAE, TOWOEET nccccccccccsccecccccence 1,657 0 0 





POPLAR.—For alterations and additions to house, 
No. 1, Cuba-street, Millwall, Poplar, for Mr. Reeves, Mr. 
H. Hooper, architect :— 











Colman ..cccccee ssucmoun £333 0 O 
SE ctasccupiocusenimences . 3809 0 0 
| eee aah naataieaemmenadl 223 0 O 
George Lirn, Millwall ................000 . 210 0 0 





STRATFORD.—For shep front and alterations for Mr. 
O’C. Wood, 11 and 12, Bridge-road, Stratford :— 
R. A. Lamprell, Clapham-road*......... £167 0 0 

* Accepted, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For alterations and new 
shop front to house, Culverden Colonnade, St. John’s- 
road, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. H. Wright, ww) — 








OS aaa scennmenseainiiianad . £198 
G. Winnifrith .............c006 sous - 183 0 0 
H. Elwig (accepted) ...... paniees 177 0 O 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘THR BUILDER, LonDON.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... ccccesece 4s. 6d. 
Each additional lire (about ten words ..... s-cseses Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)...........s+. Os, 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 














Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the Jatter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
“ MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cleck on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street. Cevent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preparp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 








annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 





Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


A. 8. & 8.—C. T.—C. N. W.—W. D.-w 
K. E. 0. F. Berlin (thanks).—J. H. (more a saathen Get J 
Queries than for our columns).—O. F. (thanks for photogra ys and 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be Pt eer 


by the name and address of the se panied 
on. hder, not necessarily for publics. 


We are compelled to decline i 
addresses. Pointing out books and giving 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed artic] 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers. d papers read at 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications 


Letters or communications (beyond mere -j , 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESiRoe which have 


All communications regarding literary and artisti 
addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications erihould 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters sh Me 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, =e 











El Tree, 
Best Bath Stone, for Winter use, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, 
Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, and 
Farleigh Down. 


Dried. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone 
is the best for use in all exposed positions 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 

50,000 ft. cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, 8.0., WILTS. 


Summer 











[ Apvr, 
Doulting Freestone, 


_ The stone from these quarries 
is own as the “ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 
crystalline nature, and un. 
doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England, 
Is of the same crystalline 


THE 
nature as the Chel Stone, 
7a but finer in senstanie, al an 


suitable for finemoulded work, 
HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near I]minster, Somerset, 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 
Doulting Free Stone For en es = 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIMH 24 Lime Merchanta, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 

(Ground or Lump), 


Ilminster. [ Apvr. 
Ham Hill Stone! 


THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 








Hari Hill Stone !!? 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 





for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADV?. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office 








Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, ey Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 


No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apv?. 





BANNER VENTILATORS. — 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &C, 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SGANITARY AVPPLIANCES 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


taternational Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 








BANNER BROS. & 


For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


CO. Sanitary 


aud Ventilating Engineers 


li, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 





ee 


